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Cutback Procedure Poses Problem 

Sudden cancellations upset pro- 
duction programs, bring wave of 
voluntary quits and prevent man- 
agement planning Page 7 
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U. S., Soviet Agree on World Body 

State Department announces 
completion of first of series of 
conferences with Russia; India, 
Belgium talks to open. . . .Page 36 

★ 

Nelson Order Called Positive Step 

Washington observers see “spot 
authorization” move as a pre- 
lude to action on reconver- 
sion Page 15 

★ 

Mexico OK's New Braniff Routes 

Company, granted 3,067 mile 
operation, is fourth U. S. carrier 
to enter Mexican operations and 
second in last year Page 42 

★ 

B-29 Gets Record Factory Space 

Large scale production of Su- 
perfortresses swings into full 
operation with numerous plants 
converted Page 30 

★ 

Aluminum Still Top Plane Material 

Magnesium, steel, wood and 
plastics to figure largely with 
trend toward utilization of all 
types Page 13 

★ 

Release Study of Carrier Taxes 

Report traces main aviation 
taxes to net income, motor fuel 
and payrolls; cites large railroad 
property levies Page 35 

★ 


Marks Ten Years as Airline Head: Jack Frye, president of TWA, 
forecasts transport speeds of 425 mph. and vast employment opportuni- 
ties in world-wide air routes for lines now engaged in domestic opera- 
tions. Speaking at Kansas City dinner in his honor, he envisioned planes 
replacing Constellation with New York-Kansas City hops in 2% hours. 


Reveal Foreign Trans-Pacific Plans 

New Zealand and Canadian 
prime ministers disclose negotia- 
tions for establishment of ser- 
vice Page 45 
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That thin, long mast rides outside in the fury of a 600 
gale. It is made of Micarta — the light, tough aviation 
Requirements for antenna mast performance are exacting, 
mast must withstand extremes of air pressure and temperatur 
must be rigid, hold the antenna taut without yield or wobbling. 
Because Micarta combines maximum strength with light weight, it 
is now used in the antenna masts of Navy Grumman planes. 

MICARTA has high dielectric strength . . . ideal for this 
type of nonconducting application. 

MICARTA weighs approximately one-half as much as 
aluminum of equal strength, helps eliminate superfluous 
weight in the plane. 

MICARTA'S tensile strength jncreases as temperatures 
decrease — an important factor in high-altitude flying. 

MICARTA can be molded to best airflo design . . . one- 
piece construction. 

Micarta's uflusual combination of characteristics has been the 
basis for the redesign of many aircraft parts. If you are looking for 
lighter weight, high strength and resistance to wear and corrosion, 
write for your copy of the new Micarta Data Book B-3184-A. 
Westinghouse Electric fis Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 
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CUTBACK CONFUSION— The latest cutback 
confusion is only one facet of a deepening con- 
flict in Washington between civilian and mili- 
tary groups for dominance of the national 
economy. The military men are reluctant to 
relinquish the power they have built up in the 
war period and shows signs of attempting to 
keep as much as possible. Isolated instances are 
not particularly startling, but added together 
they indicate some tough scraps ahead. 


SOME ROUGH WEATHER SIGNS— WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson went over the 
heads of Army top-siders in his unprecedented 
request to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, asking this 
top strategy board to examine Army production 
demands to determine whether huge reserve 
stocks aren’t enough in view of the war situa- 
tion; the military won a round in getting War 
Manpower Commission veto-power over WPB- 
approved civilian production, WMC being more 
amenable to Army influence; Army is renew- 
ing its effort to obtain unification of the services, 
wants blank check authority on details and 
wants to cut the powers of civilian secretaries; 
Congressional intervention is relaxing bans on 
literature dealing with political subjects, chief 
issue not being the law itself but Army inter- 
pretation which has been termed "nonsensical,” 
"unreasonable” by Senator Taft; surplus prop- 
erty disposal bill before Congress reverses past 
procedures and would put declarations of sur- 
plus in civilian hands as soon as the war is over. 
Sponsors want control of vast stockpiles of ma- 
terial in civilian hands, term it a fundamental 
and fateful issue. It will be a bitterly fought is- 


POST-WAK V-MAIL— Various sources have 
suggested that V-mail service be continued after 
the war. Experienced observers in the Post Of- 
fice Department say they do not believe either 
business or personal correspondents would 
patronize it; they like to seal their letters. There 
will be no need to conserve transportation space. 
Before the war, however, there was a gradual 
increase in the use of microfilm transmission of 
documents, drawings, etc., mostly by air mail. 
Use of V-mail during the war probably has in- 
creased public awareness of such procedure. 


RETURN OF AIRPORTS— Return by the 
Army and Navy of militarized airports to civil- 
ian operation will soon be a matter of public dis- 
cussion, and possible action. Civil Aeronautics 


Administration built an undisclosed number of 
Class 4 fields for military use, which, however, 
were so located as to serve large municipalities 
on the airline system. Some of the fields were 
intended to accommodate operations in resisting 
invasion, and were never used. It is understood 
that some have been put on a stand-by status 
after being closed. When the services feel that 
they are ready to turn them over to municipal 



P-38’s oS to photograph tnuoston 


control, there will still be the problems of man- 
power, equipment, and civilian-type facilities 
to put them into operation. The town of San- 
ford, Fla., has an airport just released by the 
Navy, and is inquiring for an operator. 


FLYING BAN — Fixed base and school oper- 
ators are looking for the answer to perplexing 
question: Why can some of them, in some parts 
of the country, do a capacity business in training 
and transporting civilian students and passen- 
gers, while others, particularly on the seaboard, 
are afraid even to advertise for business lest 
they run afoul of the Manpower Commission or 
the War Production Board or the Office of Price 
Administration or the Army. Apparently, they 
say, the ban on flying in the restricted zone is 
the only order that actually prevents fixed base 
operations. Many of them are calling for an 
affirmative order — authorizing them to go ahead. 
They feel that their employment capacity is im- 
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Itortaut and that they should be included in 
whatever conversion program is allowable, 
rather than sit idle. 


RESTRICTIONS REMAIN— As precautions 
against invasion of the United States are relaxed 
one by one. personal aircraft and flight groups 
are more persistent in their inquiries why non- 
scheduled aviation remains grounded on East 
and West Coasts. Blackouts, anti-aircraft bat- 
teries, and other defenses have been extensively 
discontinued. Restricted zones are a 50-mile 
strip down the Atlantic Coast to North Carolina, 
and a 150-mile margin down the Pacific Coast. 
Commanders of the defense zones are respon- 
sible for maintenance of the ban. The inter- 
departmental Air Traffic Control Board, on 
which are represented Army, Navy and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, is in charge of con- 
trol and assignment of space, once it is made 
free by the defense zone commanders. 


HAWAII OPEN— Traiis-Pacific airline ambi- 
lions of New Zealand, Australia, Canada, Great 
Britain and the Netherlands are all based on the 
expectation that Hawaii will be open to them 
after the war. All had plans for Pacific service 
prior to the war, but could not get clearance to 
Hawaii because Japan would claim similar 
privileges. Diplomatic circles do not believe 
Japan will be permitted to operate airlines, thus 
eliminating the previous objection to Hawaiian 
entry. The U. S. refusal to allow other nations 
to use Hawaii was directly responsible for Pan 
American being shut out of Australia and hav- 
ing to run to New Zealand instead, 


OPPORTUNITIES LIMITED— War pilots who 
have hopes of launching modest fixed base com- 
mercial operations on the West Coast after the 
war may find the door closed and virtually bolt- 
ed. An incomplete survey shows that practically 
all small, privately owned airports have been 
tied up by operators who will not welcome the 
intrusion of newcomers. Few, if any, large pub- 
lic airports on the West Coast will have avail- 
able hangar or field space not already under 
contract. Evident shortage of small airports may 
spur returning AAF veterans toward demands 
upon Congress for airports that will enable them 
to start post-war aviation ventures. 


PRODUCTION DOUBLE TALK— Statement 
made for months by top ofScials outlining the 
vast aircraft production programs still ahead 
this year and next lost some of their force in the 
wake of the recent cutback announcement. Com- 


panies which had assurance of full schedules the 
rest of this year and at least part of next had 
planned accordingly and passed on to their 
workers this assurance. Then management and 
labor both were jolted by sudden cutback or- 
ders. Representatives of other industries are 
watching closely the effect on the aircraft indus- 



Liberator Express as ambulance for IS 

try since they must inevitably face the same 
problem. One immediate result has been re- 
newed pressure for a procedure which will give 
manufacturers some advance notice of produc- 
tion shifts, 

RUSSELL AND THE NAWPC— The move 
whereby Frank Russell, general manager of the 
National Aircraft War Production Council, will 
serve only in a consulting capacity after the first 
of the month is an indication that the aircraft 
manufacturing industry has solved most of its 
production problems. Too much cannot be said 
for the part the Council has played and will con- 
tinue to play, until war's end in the production 
achievements of the industry. Its influence has 
been felt in Washington and throughout indus- 
try. The AWPC. as such, will die with the end 
of the war, but its work will be carried on 
through the Aircraft Manufacturers Council of 
the Aeronautical Chamber. The aircraft indus- 
try, while not relaxing its war production, must, 
as always, look ahead. 
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(n fhe fense hours of every Amerieon advance, 
“roll out the baiTcl" moans paint. Paint out the 
t'lK'iuy’s targets— our guns . . . trucks . . . tanks . . . 
planes . . . runways . . . whole villages and towns! 

This new kind of landscape painting isn’t care- 
ful or sparing. Y ou're betting paint against Ameri- 
can lis’es. ^'ou spray it on, hose it on, dump it on. 

At the " University of Petroleum," Shell’s re- 
search laboratories, scientists combed through the 
vast number of products, by-products, and "waste 
products ’ of refilling, looking for “the makings ’ 
of camouflage paint. 

They didn’t find it ready-made— they went to 
work. Now. from a refineiy by-product- Shell is 
producing petroleum resins, bv the tbousaiids of 
baiTels, for camouflage. 

T/ii4s— one more otitstaiidiiij' coiUribiition to 
America's war effort from Shell. 


Shell was first, too, to supply American military 
aviation with a super fuel— 100 octane gasoline— 
gising our planes new speed, flying range, and 
tactical advantage. Later Shell discoveries vastly 
increased both the power and production of avi- 
ation gasoline. 

Today, more Shell 100 octane aviation fuel is 
supplied to aircraft engine manufacturers, for 
critical test and run-in purposes, than any other 
brand. 

Farsighted airjiovt operators will find Shell’s 
wartime popularity a profitable peacetime asset. 



FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
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Cutback Procedure Presents 
New Problems to Plane Industry 

Sudden cancellations upset production programs, bring wave 
of voluntary quits where men are needed and prevent manage- 
ment planning, manufacturers report; say unexpected termina- 
tions nullify stay-on-the-job campaigns. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Sharp differences between mili- 
tary and civilian officials in Wash- 
ington over procedure in announc- 
ing produetton cutbacks puts the 
aircraft industry — management 
and labor alike — strictly in the 
middle on such schedule shifts as 
recently reported by the War De- 
partment to WPB’s Production Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The question of procedure in 
such cases as those involving the 
C-46 Commando, the B-24 Liber- 
ator and the P-47 Thunderbolt, 
was argued at length by top ofB- 
oials before the announcement was 
made. The announcement brought 
the aircraft industry up short by 
its suddenness, since most of those 
concerned had no advance notice 
of the schedule changes and their 
reaction was not a kindly one. 

► Surprise — WPB officials indicated 
in a statement about two months 
ago that all aircraft cutbacks con- 


templated for 1944 had been made 
and the industry was proceeding 
on that basis. While reductions in 
aircraft production were inev- 
itable, the industry would have re- 
ceived the cutback notices with 
better humor if they had had some 
previous warning and been able to 
plan accordingly. 

Not only did the sudden an- 
nouncement have bad effects at the 
plants concerned, but more serious 
is the definite possibility that other 
plants not directly involved will 
see an increase in employment ter- 
mination. Many of them are in the 
midst of campaigns to keep work- 
ers on the job until the war pro- 
gram is completed and these cam- 
paigns are running into difficulties 
as a result of the cutback proce- 

> 1944 Schedules Little Changed — 
It is estimated that the changes in 
production will not cut existing 


schedules more than 3.8 percent 
for 1944, although a continued 
downward trend will be empha- 
sized next year unless there is a 
sudden turn for the worse in the 
military campaigns, a situation 
which even the most conservative 
do not now think likely. 

The industry was at some loss 
to understand the operations of 
WPB’s Production Executive Com- 
mittee in this instance. This com- 
mittee was set up with the an- 
nounced purpose of coordinating 
all production cutbacks amounting 
to more than $1,000,000, to pave 
the way for such cutbacks and 
either to consult with the manu- 
facturer or have the procurement 
agency involved consult with the 
manufacturer regarding cutback 
procedure. The only answer PEC 
has to questions is that it had no 
warning. 

k Basic Difference — The reason, in 
the opinion of Washington ob- 
servers, is the basic difference be- 
tween military and civilian offi- 
cials on this question. It is the 
opinion of many high military offi- 
cials that it is impossible to have a 
fixed procedure for advance noti- 
fication of cutbacks. They believe, 
further, that no notification should 
be given until the last possible mo- 
ment on the theory that advance 
notification slows down production. 

The opinion of most high civilian 



B-I7 CARRIES ITS OWN LIFEBOAT: 


Center photo shows new all-plywood motor-powered 
lifeboat, now in mass production for use on heavy 
bombers on long ouenoafer /lights, being dropped by 
Flying Fortress at 800 feet. A few seconds later three 
parachutes open to let it glide down to a safe landing. 
Automatic devices set off smoke pots to help sur- 
vivors spot the boat in rough weather and two rockets 


with 150-yard buoyant lines fired outward from each 
side, to be used by survivors to pull themselves to the 
reserve craft. Left photo shows how boat is jilted 
snugly to fuselage, where it cuts speed only 8 mph. 
Right photo shows craft fitted with sail ond provisions 
for 1,500 mile voyoge, iOO miles of which can be 
made under motor power. 
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officiaU and industry executives is 
that sudden and unexpected an- 
nouncements not only slows down 
production at the plants concerned, 
but also has an effect on the output 
at other plants not involved and 
that furthermore, neither manage- 
ment nor labor has time to plan for 
the change. 

► Job Terminations Problem — In 
the view of many industry leaders, 
the possibility of increased job 
terminations in plants not involved 
is one of the most serious problems 
arising from the cutback program 
and some are fearful that the sud- 
denness of the recent announce- 
ment will make it difficult for them 
to meet their schedules, although 
they are not directly involved. 

The aircraft program revisions 
will have a substantial effect on 
subcontractors, a situation of 
which both WPB and the War 
Manpower Commission are aware 
and they are both giving attention 
to utilization of subcontracting re- 
sources. Regional offices of the 
government agencies will follow 
through to avoid loss of these fa- 
cilities for war production and the 
WMC will advise WPB of any sur- 
plus labor in an area which cannot 
be moved but which could be used 
for production of essential civilian 
goods. 

► Releases 100,000 Plane Workers — 
Most of the companies concerned 
do not look for any immediate de- 
crease since the shift in schedules 
will become effective generally 
during the next 12 months. Never- 
theless, Arthur Bunker, director 
of the Production Executive Com- 


mittee. said it would release some 

20.000 aircraft workers immediate- 
ly and result in the gradual re- 
lease of an additional 100,000 dur- 
ing the balance of the year. 

He noted that the AAF had ex- 
pedited its study of the changes 
in its program, made possible by 
the successful invasion of France 
to facilitate the prompt release of 
labor for war and essential civilian 
production and to meet the desire 
for a review of all programs. 
Bunker termed the cutbacks and 
schedule revision the first example 
of a long-range forward planning 
cutback of schedules by any of the 
procurement agencies. 

► Planning Froblem — It was the 
opinion of some industry execu- 
tives that this example of long- 
range planning made it difficult for 
the industry to do any long-range 
planning itself, without advance 
notice of such changes. 

The immediate effects of the 
program were outlined in Aviation 
News last week at the time of the 
announcement. 

North American at Dallas ap- 
peared to be most immediately and 
directly affected by the B-24 cut- 
back since the company had just 
completed an intensive labor drive 
which produced approximately 

3.000 workers. Telegrams had to 
be sent to these men and women 
telling them not to report for 
work. Schedule for the P-51 Mus- 
tang remains the same and pro- 
duction of AT-6 Texans will con- 
tinue, probably at a reduced rate. 

► Higgins Stands By — Higgins, with 
an estimated 6,500 employees, re- 


ported he had been advised to. 
stand by for some other war activ- 
ity and it was possible the number 
of workers would be increased. 

Increases will be required at 
Curtiss-Wright facilities at St. 
Louis, Louisville and Buffalo dur- 
ing the remainder of this year as a 
result of readjustment of other 
C-46 production. 

Just how much reduction there 
will be in P-47 output has not bben 
determined. The Farmingdale 
plant has no plans for any decrease 
before July of next year and the 
Evansville plant is operating on a 
full basis-program until April, 
although some airplane subcon- 
tract work now done at Akron will 
be moved to Evansville, to relieve 
a critical manpower shortage af- 
fecting tire production. 

In addition to the B-24 cutback 
at Dallas, reductions also will be 
made at Ford's Willow Run plant 
and at Consolidated Vultee in San 
Diego, the overall to be from 26 to 
14 planes a day. 

“Saint X” Missing 

Antoine de St. Exupery, French 
pilot and author of "Night Flight” 
and "Flight to Arras,” is missing in 
action over France. 

"Saint X” had been instructing 
French and Americans in aviation 
in North Africa until he was as- 
signed to reconnaissance work six 
weeks ago, operating from Italy 
over the southern French region. 
This was the same type of work 
described in "Flight to Arras,” ex- 
cept that it was on the road back. 



SKrAf.4Sr£/?S ON HOSPITAL RUN: 

Wounded and sick fighting men have been flown from 
remote South Pacific island outposts to Hawaii on 
daily schedules in Douglas C-54 Skymaster trans- 
ports which now make up about two-thirds of the 
planes on Air Transport Command long-range Pa- 


cific runs. Photo shows litter patients being removed 
from hospital compartment of a C-54 into waiting 
Honolulu ambulances, The planes fly more than 
2,000 miles on the route. They are equipped to carry 
24 litter patients, or 41 walking wounded. 
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Coast Plants Study Plans to Ease 
Strain on Labor in Quick Cutbacks 

Convair issues booklet designed to keep men on job till all 
war needs have been met; returning veterans present problem 
of job responsibility. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


How to tell 245,000 workers that 
possibly no more than 25,000 of 
them can be used during the post- 
war transition period is the stag- 
gering problem facing the West 
Coast aircraft industry. 

Major airframe plants on the 
Pacific seaboard were unaffected 
by War Manpower Commission's 
Aug. II announcement of heavy 
cancellations of bomber production 
contracts. But executives in fac- 
tories from San Diego to Seattle 
were jolted by the suddenness of 
it. 

► Convair Action — Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. issued from 
San Diego in booklet form and re- 
printed in their house organ a 
lengthy statement on “We Face the 
Future.” 

It held forth the prospect of a 
protracted war with Japan and 
continued need for warplane build- 
ers for an indefinite period. 

Reminiscent of a venerable in- 
dustrial challenge was the state- 
ment's most dramatic utterance; 

. . The most loyal and able 
workers and supervisors are en- 
titled to future employment. . . . 
This means just one thing. What 
you do today is determining where 
you will be tomorrow.” 

Some companies believe the ap- 
proach to cancellation labor prob- 
lems should be made through in- 
terested labor unions. 

► “Unrealistic”— They see the Con- 
vair management-worker state- 
ment as “unrealistic" in that union 
contracts and their seniority claus- 
es probably will determine to a 
greater extent than “loyalty” and 
"ability” which workers are laid 
off and which retained on termina- 
tion day, 

A big question mark in labor 
planning is the returning war vet- 

Approximately 80,000 of them 
left West Coast warplane plants as 
military volunteers or draftees, as- 
sured that they will be entitled to 
their jobs when they return. 

► Responsibility Questioned — Fac- 
tory heads now in forced negotia- 
tion with labor unions whose de- 
mands for post-war protection of 
workers’ seniority rights must be 


considered have no answer, so far, 
to the veteran problem. 

Whether moral responsibility tor 
veteran job promises rests with 
the industry or with the Federal 
government is a point lost in con- 
fusion. 

The refusal of western aircraft 
leaders to display any tremors that 
recent cutbacks probably induced 
is to their credit, Having no an- 
swers to many questions, they at- 
tempted no industry-wide explan- 
ations. 

► North American — The factory hit 
the hardest, North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., with its B-24 production 
at Plant “B” in Dallas cut off with- 
out warning, turned factory loud- 
speakers over to the frank state- 
ment of dismissal plans as rapidly 
as they became available. 

How North American handled 
the layoff of 3,639 workers at Dal- 
las during a three-day period, and 
how the affected workers behaved 
will be studied by all personnel 
heads of West Coast factories for 
future reference. 

Currently Convair at San Diego 
needs more workers — 3,000 a 
month above those being hired to 
balance the normal quit rate. 
Douglas stiU is letting its quit rate 
absorb the reductions of personnel 
necessitated by recent cancella- 
tions. Northrop’s employment is 
static. Lockheed is hiring, but 
moderately, to replenish produc- 
tion workers and workers of high- 
er skills. 

Bendix Backlog Off 
In First Half of Year 

Totals $677,868,000 at June 30 

compared with 81.042,431,000 

on same date in 1943. 

Backlog of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. at June 30 totaled $677,868,- 
000, a reduction from $1,042,431,- 
000 on the same date a year ago, 
Ernest R. Breech, president, has 
disclosed. 

Net sales and operating income 
of other types for the nine months 
ended June 30, amounted to $663,- 
586,477, compared with $643,148,- 


412 for the first nine months of the 
previous fiscal year, 

► Equals $5.74 a Share — Net in- 
come on this volume was only 
$12,159,486, equal to $5.74 a share 
after provision of $88,626,273 for 
Federal income taxes and esti- 
mated price adjustments under the 
renegotiation law. This compares 
with net income of $11,995,931, 
equal to $5.67 a share after pro- 
vision of $139,661,835 for Federal 
taxes and estimated price adjust- 
ments for the period ended June 
30, 1943. Price reductions for the 
nine months ended June 30, 1944, 
totaled $62,305,856, including re- 
troactive refunds made during this 
•period of $30,679,417. 

3000 Army Officers 
To Handle Cutbacks 

Group to be assigned to com- 
plex task of aircraft contract 
terminations settlement and 
property disposal. 

More than 3,000 Army officers 
will be assigned to the complex 
task of aircraft contract termina- 
tion, contract settlement and prop- 
erty disposal, with more than 500 
already in the field and 600 in 
training at four schools. The offi- 
cers will be organized into teams to 
liquidate the more than 11,000 
prime contracts and additional 
thousands of sub-contracts. 

At the same time, a coordinated 
program of instruction for contract 
termination units from industry 
will be conducted over the country 
to prepare for the heavy cutbacks 
expected to follow the defeat of 
Germany. Schools for the civilians 
will be conducted by procurement 
districts of the AAF Materiel Com- 
mand, while the Army schools are 
being operated at Vandalia, O., the 
Judge Advocate General School at 
the University of Michigan, the 
Harvard Business School and at 
the Army Industrial College in 
Washington. 

► Prepare for Termination — CivU- 
ian instruction courses deal with 
preparation for termination and 
outline the steps in the actual ter- 
mination and settlement process. 
Since contractors must do the bulk 
of the work in connection with set- 
tlement, it is emphasized by the 
Materiel Command that prepara- 
tion will speed termination and 
settlement, and that coordinated 
effort between industrial units and 
Army settlement teams wiU be vi- 
tal in returning industries to peace- 
time work. 
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WEST COAST REPORT 

Study Wing Loading, 
Stalling Speed Rules 

Coast manufacturers divided on 
advisability of conforming to 
CAR or seeking to revise regu- 
lations for higher figures. 

B) SCHOLER BANGS 

Two philosophies of approach to 
the touchy problem of revising 
wing loading and stalling speed 
restrictions of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations are seen in a review of the 
post-war airliner plans of West 
Coast factories. Which will ac- 
complish the most remains to be 

One group of western engineers 
and factory executives definitely 
appears committed to a policy of 
designing aircraft for the immedi- 
ate post-war period to conform to 
CAR requirements as they exist 

^ Hope to Revise Rules — An op- 
posing group appears to be dedi- 
cated to the belief that the airliner 
of the future will have higher 
wing loadings and stalling speeds 
than today’s Civil Air Regulations 
permit — and is designing and 
building planes in the hope that 
their very physical presence will 
effect a revision of government 
licensing specifications. 

Lockheed and Douglas indicate 
a belief that if CAR changes are 
desired for some time in the future 
they can best be won by gradual 
pressure — by the process of "win- 
ning friends and influencing 
people.” Lockheed's hopes for 
sales in the immediate post-war 
period are based on the Constelia- 
tion, and Douglas’ on the commer- 
cial version of the C-54. Both will 
conform to existing Civil Air Reg- 
ulations. 

► Model 39 — Leader of the oppos- 
ing viewpoint is Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp„ whose post- 
war "Model 39” exceeds the 
CAR 80 mph. allowable stalling 
speed, and also boasts high-wing 
loading. Today Convair is con- 
fronted with the prospect of either 
modifying Model 39 to conform to 
the CAR or winning a revision of 
the government regulations to 
qualify the airplane for a commer- 
cial license. 

Although Boeing has given no 
public indication of its post-war 
plans, some observers assume that 
in a showdown it might side with 
Convair. It is assumed unofficially 
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that Boeing may develop a com- 
mercial model using the wing and 
performance characteristics of the 
B-29 Superfortress. {The Model 
39 uses wing, tail, engines and 
landing gear of the B-24 Liberator 
bomber.) 

► COAST AIRPORTS— What final- 
ly may stir the West Coast’s avia- 
tion boom city, Los Angeles, from 
her airport lethargy and awaken 
civic leaders to the reality of San 
Francisco's efforts to capture the 
bulk of post-war air commerce 
will interest airport planners na- 
tionally. 

It is the proposal for a major 
airport that will be within five- 
minutes by auto from downtown 
Los Angeles. 

Dwight Gibbs, planning archi- 
tect of the Los Angeles Downtown 
Business Men's Association, has 
submitted to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s sixth region of- 
fice at Santa Monica a plan to slice 
the top from ridges of the city’s 
Elysian Park hills to provide a 
two-runway airport within two 
miles of the downtown area. 

> 6,000-Foot Runway — He envi- 
sions a northeast-southwest run- 
way of 6,000 feet and a north- 
south runway of 5,200 feet — the 
airport served by existing and new 
highways leading to and around 
the area, and with a pneumatic 
tube delivery shooting mail 
pouches to the Los Angeles post- 
office one and three-eighths miles 
distant, 

Gibbs and the CAA currently 
are awaiting civic reactions. 

The proposed airport probably 
will require ten million dollars for 
cut and fill leveling of runway 
areas and another ten million for 
improvements. 


► Practical — Airline pilots who 
have flown the hilltop course with 
CAA officials call it “practical," 

Los Angeles airline passengers 
and air freight users now spend 
the better part of an hour reaching 
Lockheed air terminal at Burbank, 
and civic leaders are left ponder- 
ing the wisdom of pouring more 
millions into partly-developed Los 
Angeles Airport, thirteen miles 
from the civic center. 

In the meantime, San Francisco 
business men are rounding up pri- 
vate capital . for development of 
several major airport sites, and 
believe they can get government 
funds to complete their develop- 
ment in the early post-war period. 

Gen. LeMay Heads 
20th Bomber Force 

Twentieth Bomber Command 
now is under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, whose ex- 
perience in this war particularly 
fits him for direction of operations 
that include tunneling of supplies 
to an advanced theater as well as 
the mission of strategic bombing 
of industrial targets. This com- 
mand is equipped solely with Boe- 
ing B-29 Super/orfresses. 

In 1941, General LeMay partici- 
pated in the establishment of the 
air supply routes from South 
America to the Middle East and 
Russia, and more recently has been 
commander of the Heavy Bom- 
bardment Division of the Eighth 
Air Force in England. He takes 
over command of the Twentieth 
Bomber Command from Brig. Gen. 
Kenneth B. Wolfe, now command- 
ing general of the Materiel Section 
of the Materiel and Service Com- 
mand. 

► 8th Air Force Shuffled — The 
transfer of Gen, LeMay was fol- 
lowed by major changes in the or- 
ganization of the Eighth Air Force, 
with Maj. Gen. William E. Kepner 
succeeding Gen. LeMay as com- 
manding general of the Heavy 
Bombardment Division and Brig. 
Gen. Francis H, Griswold succeed- 
ing Gen. Kepner in command of 
the Eighth Fighter Command. 
Brig. Gen. Orvil A. Anderson has 
been shifted from assistant chief 
of staff for operations to deputy 
commander lor operations; Brig. 
Gen. John A. Samford, former 
chief of staff, now deputy com- 
mander for administration; and 
Col. John S. Allred, advanced pub- 
lic relations office deputy chief of 
staff, now chief of staff. 
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CONSIDERING PERSONAL AIRCRAFT PROBLEMS: 


Members o} the Personal Aircraft Council, Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, at their New York meet- 
ing last week. Left to right, seated: Clayton Brukner, 
Waco: James Welsch, Consolidated Vultee; John E. P. 
Morgan, manager, Personal Aircraft Council; Joseph 
T. Geuting, Jr., chairman of the Council; Alfred B 


Bennett, Aeronca; Ted R. Yarbrough, Globe Aircraft: 
standing: Don Flower, Cessna; Robert Kinkead, Boe- 
ing Aircraft; Robert Bias, Lockheed; William Wilson. 
Kellett; Wolfgang Langewiesche, aeronautical con- 
sultant; Robert Reining, Lockheed; R. E. Reed, Lock- 
heed: and Carl Friedlander, Aeronca. 


Russia Urges World 
Air Police Force 

Group would be manned by 

volunteers from nations in in* 

cemacionai organization. 

An international air force that 
could be ordered into action by the 
unanimous vote of the four great 
powers is proposed for discussion 
at the Dumbarton Oaks post-war 
conference this week. Proposed by 
Russia, the air force would be 
manned by voluntary enlistment 
from nations in the international 
organization. 

The Russians, rejecting the idea 
of an international police force be- 
cause of technical difficulties, have 
suggested that an international air 
force could be ordered into action 
for warning or punitive measures 
in a short period of time and that 
it could be backed up by military 
sanctions of the countries involved 
if necessary. 

► World Peace Aim — It could not 
be used against the four great 
powers, it is asserted by pro- 
ponents, because of the provi- 
sion that it could not be used ex- 
cept by unanimous consent of these 
l>owers. Smaller powers, members 
of the internation organization, 
would not have power to veto the 
decision of the big four. 

The proposal will come before 
the Dumbarton Conference, at 
which the United States, Russia, 
and Great Britain will discuss 
means of maintaining world peace. 
China will join the conference 
later— Russia being unwilling to 


jeopardize relations with Japan by 
sitting with a country not involved 
in the European conflict. 

More Army Contract 
Flying Schools Close 

Twenty-one Army contract fly- 
ing schools have completed their 
training quotas and another 20 will 
be closing by Oct. 16, according to 
the Aeronautical Training Society. 
Many of the schools have plans for 
flight training, fixed base or feeder 
line operation. 

Schools whose contracts are be- 
ing canceled by the Army Air 
Forces are: Thunderbird II, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; Pine Bluff School of 
Aviation, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Palo 
Alto Airport, Inc., King City, 
Oalif.; Cal- Aero Academy, On- 
tario, Calif.; Visalia-Dinuba School 
of Aeronautics, Visalia, Calif.; 
Door Field, Arcadia, Fla.; Lodwick 
Aviation Military Academy, Avon 
Park, Fla.; Graham Aviation 
School, Americus, Ga.; Clarksdale 
School of Aviation, Clarksdale, 
Miss.; Missouri Institute of Aero- 
nautics, Sikeston, Mo.; Southeast- 
ern Air Service. Inc., Bennettsville, 
S. C.; Harman Training Center, 
Ballinger. Tex.; Bonham Aviation 
School, Bonham, Tex,; Coleman 
Flying School, Coleman, Tex,: Air 
Activities of Texas, Corsicana. 
Tex.; Ryan School of Aeronautics 
of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz,; Coleman 
Flying School {Stamford Division) 
Stamford, Tex.; Alabama Institute 
of Aero., Inc., Tuscaloosa. Ala,; 
Grefenville Aviation School. Ocala, 


Fla., and Georgia Aero Tech, Au- 
The final two had previously 
been announced as closing Aug. 4, 
but will continue until Sept. 11. 
gusta, Ga. 

Paper Work Piles Up 
On Terminations 

U. S. asks industry to give imme- 
diate attention to claims in or- 
der to expedite job- 
Paper work on contract termi- 
nations is piling up in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry and the 
companies are being urged by the 
government to give quick atten- 
tion to claims which are not being 
handled by the manufacturers as 
fast as the government is prepared 

Representatives of the AAF Ma- 
teriel Command and the Eastern 
Procurement District discussed the 
situation last week at the offices of 
the Aircraft War Production Coun- 
cil East Coast. 

► Warns Manufacturers— Col. Ed- 
win Rawlins, chief of the Materiel 
Command’s readjustment division, 
said that if the manufacturers did 
not take care of the relatively 
small number of claims, mostly 
due to engineering changes, they 
would not be in a position to take 
advantage of the “fast, fair and 
final” methods of settlement set up 
following the Baruch-Hancock re- 
port and the Murray-George Act. 

Col. Rawlings conceded the air- 
plane makers were in a dilemma 
on the thing since they are con- 
stantly being urged to speed up 
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135,000 VIEW WRIGHT FIELD DISPLAY: 

One of the biggest crowds attracted anywhere by 
aviation — an estimated 135,000 — attended the first 
open house in two years at Wright Field, Dayton, O. 
JVeighboring Patterson Field reported a crowd of 70,- 
000 to 80,000, but it is believed many of the visitors 


went to both fields. The /light line above consists of 
enemy, Allied and U. S, warplanes, in addition to 
which the crowds were shown demonstrations by two 
helicopters, a mass paratrooper jump, a Boeing B-29 
Superfortress, and an awards review. 


production and at the same time 
are asked to devote themselves to 
the paper work involved in the 
claims. 

► Free Enterprise — Brig. Gen. F, 
M. Hopkins, Jr., chief of the re- 
sources division of Materiel and 
Services headquarters, pointed out 
that it has been the American be- 
lief that free enterprise will bring 
us faster and greater technical 
development than government- 
owned plants and arsenals and that 
our supremacy In aircraft design is 
proof that our thinking is right. 

Woodrum Committee 
To Reopen Hearings 

The Woodrum Post-War Mili- 
tary Policy Committee will reopen 
its series of hearings Aug. 22, first 
taking up the subject of disposi- 
tion of Army and Navy surplus 
goods and property. They will con- 
tinue until Sept. 10. It is planned 
to conduct an intensive series of 
hearings, with witnesses being 
heard in afternoon as well as 
morning sessions. Policy in refer- 
ence to methods of declaring sur- 
plus property and disposition after 
it has been placed in surplus will 
be studied. Army witnesses will 
appear first. 

The Woodrum Committee — a 
select committee established to 
study and report on the future 
military structure of the nation — 
adjourned hearings several months 
ago after advising against any im- 
mediate unification of the armed 
services. 


Surplus Accidents 
Rumors Investigated 

Board's preliminary investiga- 
tion fails to substantiate reports 
attributing crashes to condition 
of craft when sold. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 
Civil Aeronautics Board is in- 
vestigating a series of rumors that 
surplus planes have been sold and 
flown in poor condition, resulting 
in a number of accidents. Prelimi- 
nary investigation did not substan- 
tiate the reports, and CAB has 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority for a complete analysis of 
accidents reported in the past few 
months. 

Government authorities han- 
dling the sale of the surplus planes 
say they do not doubt that some 
accidents have occurred, but said 
they had not heard of any attrib- 
utable to surplus planes being in 
nonflyable condition when the pi- 
lot was given authority to operate 
it. They pointed out that in the 
normal conduct of flying operations 
there would be a certain amount of 
accidents, and the CAB investiga- 
tion is expected to determine 
whether the rate is greater than 
might be expected in normal oper- 
ations. 

^ Breakdown on Figures Asked — 
The Personal Aircraft Council of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce also has been interested in 
the reports and the subject will be 
discussed at a council session. The 
Council also has asked CAA for a 


breakdown on the accident figures 
since sale of surplus planes was 
started. 

Meanwhile, it is expected that 
the first invitation for bids on 
Army-Navy surplus planes in the 
trainer category will be posted in 
Chicago early this week in the 
headquarters offices of CAA’s Re- 
gion 3. Bids are scheduled to be 
opened there Aug. 31 to mark first 
sales of the service plane surplus. 
The planes to be bid on have been 
ferried to airports in Region 3 and 
can be inspected by prospective 
bidders as soon as invitations to 
bid are posted. 

► Plane History Traced — The anal- 
ysis of accidents by CAA for the 
CAB is expected to take several 
weeks, since in each instance the 
past history of the plane involved 
must be traced back to determine 
whether it had been sold from 
surplus, and conditions under 
which the accident occurred. If 
any accidents are reported to sur- 
plus craft, they will be some of the 
now more than 4,000 planes sold 
from the Defense Plant Corp. sur- 
plus. They were bought chiefly 
from private owners and used in 
CAA-WTS training programs. No 
surplus service planes have been 
sold. 

Assembly of planes at sales cen- 
ters is now being completed, with 
CAA pilots transferring equipment 
from training fields to sales cen- 
ters. As soon as they are assem- 
bled and catalogued by the WTS 
organization handling the details 
of the surplus sales, invitations to 
bid will be posted. 
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Aluminum Still Main Plane Material 
Despite Products of War Research 

Magnesium, steel, wood and plastics c.xpected to figure largely 
in picture, with trend toward utilization of all types in single 
units where each has physical and economic adc'antages. 


Increasing availability of mate- 
rials for non-military products 
gives rise to discussion in aviation 
circles of materials prospects for 
aircraft in the post-war picture. 

Consensus is that aluminum will 
continue ^o be the No. 1 aircraft 
material, despite the strong bid of 
other materials. Reasons are chief- 
ly the availability of this now 
highly satisfactory light metal, and 
production "know-how” gained 
during the war years. 

► Other Aviation Materials — Other 
materials which figure largely in 
the aircraft picture are: magne- 
sium, steel, wood and plastics. 
Each of these will have a place 
and, as further research is con- 
ducted, the trend probably will be 
toward utilization of all types of 
materials in a single unit, where 
each material has physical and eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Chief points of selection of mate- 
rials are: (1) physical character- 
istics, (2) availability, (3) cost 
and, (4) workability, 
h Analysis — It may be stated near- 
ly axiomatically that the rating of 
each material with respect to these 
selection criteria depends almost 
entirely on the amount of time, 
money and effort expended in re- 
search and development for par- 
ticular applications. This fact, 
coupled with a fundamental mate- 
rials philosophy, provides the key 
to analysis of the aircraft ma- 
terials future. 

The United States is essentially 
metals minded. This is a national 
characteristic and therefore the 
greatest proportion of our devel- 
opment effort is concentrated on 
metallic materials, 
k Steel Research — It is possible that 
if the future of the steel industry 
had depended on aviation, suffi- 
cient research and development 
would have been applied to make 
steel emerge as a prime aircraft 
material. 

With all the obviously desirable 
physical properties inherent in 
aluminum, it was inevitable that 
the aluminum industry should find 
its destinies closely wrapped up in 
aviation. 

Factor snowballed upon factor 


and aluminum alloys which were 
at least potentially capable of 
meeting the four principal points 
of selectivity, built up formidable 
strength in these categories and is 
now way out in front under the 
impetus of accelerated research. 

► Aluminum Alloys — Even today, 
with aluminum almost universally 
used, probably 80 percent of our 
aircraft materials research and de- 
velopment effort is on further im- 
provement of aluminum alloys. 

In the earlier stages of the war. 
aluminum shortages appeared to 
be in the offing. As a result, con- 
siderable attention was focused on 
other materials, and their develop- 
ment as aircraft materials pro- 
gressed in proportion to that effort. 
Magnesium, therefore, became the 
principal contender for prime po- 
sition, and sufficient effort has 
been expended on it to give it a 
permanent place. Its inroads on 
aluminum will be persistent and in 
direct proportion to development 
effort. Its chief attribute is Ught- 

k High Cost Factor — Principal 
physical drawback is susceptibility 
to corrosion and fatigue. It is still 
more costly than aluminum and 
fabrication “know-how” lags seri- 
ously. None of these drawbacks 
constitutes an insurmountable ob- 
stacle, and it is not unlikely that 
if as much research is applied to 
magnesium as has been and will be 
applied to aluminum, the latter 
will find its position precarious on 
the basis of weight differential. 

As it stands now, magnesium 
has an important place as a substi- 
tute for aluminum in certain air- 
craft components where weight 
advantages may be gained and the 
superior physical properties of 
aluminum alloys are not required. 

Steel and wood were the next 
most important contenders. Steel, 
of course, will always have appli- 
cation as a structural material for 
highly loaded components such as 
landing gears and fittings. But in 
sheet form, it does not seem likely 
to bid very strongly, principally 
because of lack of sufficient inter- 
est and need for development. 

► Plywood — Wood began such a 


spectacular comeback in the early 
war stages that it appeared lo have 
strong, permanent possibilities. In 
plywood form, used in combination 
with plastics, it demonstrated a 
versatility and application that al- 
most took it beyond the “substi- 
tute” category. Our metal-mind- 
edness prevailed, however, and as 
soon as the threat of metals short- 
ages passed, the designers stopped 
scurrying for wood handbooks. 

The impetus was sufficient, how- 
ever, to establish practices and 
techniques which will have lasting 
value. Most important are the de- 
velopments in molded plywood 
which would seem to have con- 
siderable significance in the light- 
plane field. Some doubt exists, 
however, as to whether or not the 
development surge was strong and 
lasting enough to sufficiently bring 
down fabricating costs. 

► Lightplane Field — Wood and/or 
metal airframes with fabric skin 
are still strong combinations for 
the lightplane field because of low 
cost. Lightplane maintenance costs 
must come down, however, and a 
more durable structure of metal 
may better provide the answer to 
that requirement. Aluminum con- 
struction throughout would be 
more trouble free, maintenance 
costs would be lower at least over 
the “one owner” life of the air- 

Pure plastics will find consider- 


Beech Tapers Oflf 

On the heels of the War De- 
partment’s announcement af- 
fecting production of B-24’s, 
C-46’s and P-47’s, is an an- 
nouncement from Beech Air- 
ci:aft that they have been no- 
tified of definite gradual cut- 
backs in their production. 

■John P. Gaty, general man- 
ager, said the cutbacks would 
be of help to them in fulfilling 
contract obligations, that the 
company would retain all pres- 
ent employees under the new 
schedules and that personnel 
problems would be minimized, 

Reductions in the Army's 
requirements for the com- 
pany’s Model 18 twin-engine 
Beechcrafts will be offset by 
transferring personnel to the 
expanding production on com- 
bat plane wing construction. 
Work done by Beech subcon- 
tractors is expected to remain 
about the same, but there may 
be some changes for building 
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able application for certain compo- 
nents but probably will never be- 
come a prime aircraft material. 

Frye Sees New Jobs 
In World Routes 

TWA head says free competition 

would force lirm to raise pay- 
rolls from 6,285 to 45,000; fore- 
casts 425 mph. transport speeds. 

The issue between those who fa- 
vor a single United States air car- 
rier on world routes as opposed to 
those who want regulated compe- 
tition among all American air car- 
riers was sharpened last week by 
Jack Frye, president of Transconti- 
nental i Western Air, who said the 
chosen instrument policy would 
stifle the will of U- S. aviation to 
progress, delimit employment of 
returning servicemen and tend to 
freeze aircraft design, 

Frye said that, if TWA is grant- 
ed the right to compete in world 
air transportation, the line would 
have to increase its payroll from 
6,285 to45,000 employees and would 
establish 61 new foreign district 
U-affic offices throughout the world. 

► Forecast — Looking into the fu- 
ture of air transportation, Frye en- 
visaged service which will put New 
York within six hours of Los An- 
geles-San Francisco, and any point 
in the United States within a max- 
imum of 26 hours flying time of 
any part of the world. 

Within the foreseeable future, 
Frye sees speeds of 425 mph. to 
serve business and industry. Frye, 
who with Howard Hughes last 
April piloted the TWA-developed 
Lockheed Constellation on a record 
six hour and 57 minute flight across 
the country, said the Constellation 
would provide a maximum of 38 
hours’ flying, time between any two 
points on his company’s proposed 
world air route. He added that 
even greater speed up to 26-hour 
service could be anticipated from 
later aircraft as the result of 
superior American engineering 
genius and productive skill. TWA 
proposes to use Cojisteliations in 
both domestic and foreign service 
with 15-hour service between Chi- 
cago and London. 

► Honored at K. C. Dinner — Frye 
expressed his views at a dinner in 
Kansas City attended by several 
hundred civic and aviation leaders, 
given by the city and the Chamber 
of Commerce to honor Frye's 10 
years of service as TWA president 
and the line’s recent application 
for a round-the-world air route. 

As a successor to the Constella- 


iio7i, Frye visualized a transport 
capable of providing this service; 

Kansas City-New York. 214 
hours; Kansas City-Los Angeles, 
314 hours; Kansas City-London, 11 
hours; Kansas City-Shanghai, 20 
hours, and Kansas City-Caleutta, 
26 hours. 

► Policy Changes Seen — In avia- 
tion circles, Frye's speech was seen 
as more than a response to an an- 
niversary dinner and there are in- 
dications that a number of impor- 
tant changes in TWA policy are in 
the offing. It was considered more 
than likely that Transcontinental 
& Western Air would change its 
name soon to Trans-World, imply- 
ing the line’s determination to 
emerge from the domestic field and 
fight for a world air route. 

Out-of-town TWA directors at- 
tending the global airways pre- 
view dinner were: Brig. Qen. 

Thomas B. Wilson, chairman of the 
board; Powel Crosley, Jr., presi- 
dent, Crosley Radio Corp., Cincin- 
nati; Col. Nelson S. Talbott, dis- 
trict supervisor, Mid-Central 
Procurement District, Army Air 
Forces Materiel Command, Chi- 
cago. Visiting air industry execu- 
tives included: H. Mansfield Hor- 
ner, president. United Aircraft 
Corp.; Sidney G. Stewart, general 
manager of Hamilton Standard 
Propellers; Kern Dodge, consult- 
ing engineer and president of the 
Air Defense League, Philadelphia; 
Leonard Schwartz, general sales 
manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif.; Herbert L. Shar- 
lock, director public relations, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit; 
John M. Budinger, vice-president, 
Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co., New York City; Mer- 
rill C. Meigs, vice-president, the 
Hearst Publishing Corp.. Chicago; 
Marcellus M. Murdock, publisher, 
Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kans.; 
N. A. Brown, American Pilot, New 
York; Charles Klein, treasurer, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla,; Donald A. Duff, ex- 
ecutive assistant, Continental Air 
Lines, Inc., Denver; George A. 
Spater, Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Park Sc Whiteside. New York; 
James J. Cochran, account execu- 
tive, and James H. S. Ellis, presi- 
dent, Arthur Kudner Advertising, 
Inc., New York City; E. L. Head, 
manager. Central Region Air Ex- 
press Division. Railway Express 
Agency, Chicago; J. E. Schaeffer, 
vice-president and general man- 
agfir, Boeing Airplane Co„ Wichita 
Division. Wichita. Kan., and Rob- 
ert H. Wood, editor. Aviation 


Convair’s Perelle 
Joins Hughes Tool 

C. W, Perelle, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
Consolidated Vultee, has resigned 
to become an official of Hughes 
Tool Co., with headquarters in 
Houston, Tex. 

Perelle is widely known in the 
aircraft industry and is one of the 



C. W. Perelle 


nation’s foremost aircraft produc- 
tion men. Forty-one years old, he 
is one of the industry’s youngest 
top executives. 

► Joined Vultee in 1940 — He joined 
Vultee Aircraft in 1940 as super- 
intendent after 10 years with Boe- 
ing and in two years was general 
manager. He became vice-presi- 
dent of production at Consolidated 
in 1942 and vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing at Con- 
solidated Vultee following the 
merger of the two companies. 

There was some conjecture that 
Perelle’s switch to Hughes indi- 
cated Howard Hughes is making 
preparations for a serious post- 
war aircraft production plunge. 

New Ear Guard 

Navy has officially adopted a 
new ear protector, an ear warden, 
which guards the wearer against 
the severe noise shocks of gun 
blasts and the high noise levels of 
Diesel and airplane engines. 

Issue of the device, developed by 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles under the direction of the 
National Defense Research Com- 
mittee. Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, will begin soon. 
It is now being produced in small 
quantities and shipped out to the 
fleet and Naval installations. 
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Nelson’s 'Spot Authorization’ Order 
First Positive Reconversion Step 

Slight trickle of consumer goods expected to come from few 
plants able to qualify for authorization but Washington ob- 
servers see move as prelude to action. 


While Congress continued its 
slow, painstaking consideration ol 
reconversion legislation, the War 
Production Board took the first 
positive step toward industrial re- 
conversion last week when Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson issued the 
long-awaited "spot authorization” 

Actually the WPB action means 
little, although a slight trickle of 
consumer goods may come from 
the few plants able to qualify for 
authorization. But Washington in- 
siders recognized it as the first 
step in the reconversion direction. 

► Hearings Continue — Congress 
showed little or no reaction to the 
Nelson program for partial recon- 
version, and continued to hold 
hearings on demobilization bills. 
The slow-moving Ways and Means 
Committee began closed sessions 
on the George unemployment com- 
pensation measure which left such 
a wake of controversy in the Sen- 
ate last week. This bill provides 
for state payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits, with state funds 
guaranteed by the Federal govern- 

In the Senate, the Military Af- 
fairs Committee opened hearings 
on the Surplus Property Disposal 
Bill which was reported by Sena- 
tor Murray, Senator Stewart, and 
Senator Taft, Surplus properly 
disposal also occupied the atten- 
tion of the House this week, with 
attacks being made from the floor 
on the provisions of the House bill 
which outlined the authorities of 
the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator. These powers, it was 
claimed, were not clearly defined. 

► Bender Leads Attack — Leading 
this attack was Rep. Bender, who 
declared that while Will L. Clay- 
ton, present Administrator, was 
generally understood to be the 
man for the job, Congress was 
without any guarantee of this ap- 
pointment and that he had heard 
"Maury Maverick, Harry Hopkins, 
and Vice-President Wallace men- 
tioned as possibilities for this 

But despite the urgency for de- 
mobilization legislation created by 
the military successes in Europe, 
Congress still appeared more eager 


to talk than to act and it was dif- 
ficult to predict when final demo- 
bilization legislation would be en- 
acted, Many industrialists, frankly 
pessimistic over Congress' long and 
drawn-out deliberations, felt that 
the race between the end of the 
war and enactment of legislation 
would be a close one. 

► Order Well Qualified — The action 
of Mr, Nelson was more encourag- 
ing, despite the fact that the or- 
der was thoroughly hedged about 
by “ifs” and a too-wide distribu- 
tion of authority. In brief, the or- 
der permits WPB field office to 
authorize production of civilian 
goods where materials, manpower, 
and facilities are available and not 
needed in war production. 

Under the order, a manufacturer 
can make application tor permis- 
sion to resume or increase the pro- 
duction of a civilian item covered 
by the order. He can qualify only 
it he has manpower and facilities 
to carry out the production. It will 
be the function of WPB to deter- 
mine if such facilities can be de- 
voted to the requested production, 
while the question of whether 
manpower is available will be left 
to the decision of WMC. 

► Few Teeth Left in Order — It was 
generally recognized that the 
Army and Navy had sought, with 
some success, to weaken the final 
draft of the order, and it was also 
obvious that the recent Byrnes di- 
rective, placing WMC area direc- 
tors in a position to veto requests 
on a no-manpower basis, stripped 
the order of much of its original 
strength. 

Fully conscious over public re- 
action to the split in authority on 
the reconversion order, Mr. Nelson 
and Paul V. McNutt, chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, 
issued a statement which they 
hoped would clarify the position 
of the two agencies. The statement 
declared that “there is and must 
be, at all levels, the closest coop- 
eration between the representa- 
tives of the WPB and the WMC to 
accomplish these common objec- 

!t sounded good, but there were 
many who were waiting to see 
what would happen when the two 


agencies clashed over granting an 
authorization in an area where the 
manpower supply was doubtful. 
The issue would then undoubtedly 
go to OWM Director Byrnes, who 
already is said to be doubting the 
wisdom of dividing authority. 

AWPCs Russell Goes 
On Consulting Basis 

Shift of general manager inter- 
preted as indication that num- 
bers and weight of aircraft called 

for by the armed forces have 

reached a plateau. 

The aircraft production situa- 
tion is pointed up by the fact that 
Frank F. Russell, general man- 
ager of the National Aircraft War 
Production Council, wOl direct the 
organization on a consulting basis 
after Sept. 1, a strong indication 
that the numbers and weight of 
aircraft called for by the armed 
services have reached a plateau. 

At the same time, there is no 
slackening of the industry’s effort 
to maintain scheduled production, 
a job the industry has demon- 
strated it is more than capable of 
doing. 

► Bottleneck Stage Past — Victor 
Emanuel, president of the National 
Council and president of Aviation 
Corp., in announcing the shift in 
Russell’s duties, pointed out that 
the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try has passed the bottleneck 
stage, except for some serious 
manpower shortages. 

Transition problems, he pointed 
out, such as contract termination 
and disposal of surplus aircraft 
and materials, are being handled 
through the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, not the council, 
and consequently council members 
felt that Russell should be per- 
mitted to devote part of his time 
to other business interests. 

► Main Problems Solved — Russell 
became general manager of the 
Council in April of 1942, taking 
leave of absence from National 
Aviation Corp., of which he is 
president. At the time he took 
over, as Emanuel pointed out. the 
aircraft industry faced grave pro- 
duction problems. Most of these 
problems have been dissipated. 

The announcement of Russell’s 
move fi'om the National Council 
said no other staff changes are 
contemplated. Richard C. Pal- 
mer is secretary and treasurer and 
has been Russell’s right hand man; 
Henry P, Nelson is materials co- 
ordinator and Donald R. Weber, 
administrative assistant. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Basic Training Contractor Makes 
Easy Shift Back to Civilian Job 

E. Merritt Anderson has all the students his Milwaukee and 
Fond du Lac, Wis., schools and equipment can handle, after 
being canceled out of AAF work last March. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Here is the case history of an Air 
Forces basic training contractor, a 
member of the Aeronautical Train- 
ing Society, who was canceled out 
and is already re-established in 
civilian business. 

E. Merritt Anderson’s “Anderson 
Air Activities,” at McBride, Mo., 
was closed by order of AAF last 
Mar. 14. Today Mr. Anderson is 
back at his old stand in Wisconsin, 
his two schools at Milwaukee and 
Fond du Lac filled to capacity with 
civilian trainees. 

y Built Along Army Lines — In ac- 
cordance with the general Air 
Forces basic training contract pro- 
gram, Mr. Anderson built his 
school at McBride on Army speci- 
fications, after which the Defense 
Plant Corp. bought it from him, 
and leased it back to him on a 
fixed monthly rental. Included in 
the DPC ownership was all heavy 
equipment. Anderson owned all 
“movables and breakables,” such 
as shop equipment, trucks, trac- 
tors, ears, furnishings, dining and 
soda-fountain facilities, nearly all 
of which he sold at a fair price 
when his school was closed. 

The school had about 100 air- 
planes, all Boeing PT-17’s, which 
were furnished by the Army, It 
had 75 to 80 civilian instructors, 
most of whom were in the Air 
Forces Reserve. It had 275 civilian 
personnel, including 88 mechanics, 
many of whom also were in the 
Reserve, Students totaled about 
300 at all times, divided into two 
classes of 150 each. The school 
flew a total of 70,000 hours without 
a fatality — never scratched a cadet. 
There were several minor acci- 
dents. All of the planes were re- 
turned to the Army except one 
that burned on the ground. 

► Lucky— Anderson admits he has 
been lucky. For one thing, his 
school was closed early, before in- 
structors and other personnel had 
lost any morale due to tapering off 


of Army training. His employees 
were lucky too; nearly all of them 
walked right into the Air Forces, 
or got new jobs at other schools 
and aircraft plants. 

Another piece of good fortune 
was Anderson’s pre-war locations 
in Wisconsin, where there is a 
minimum of restriction on gasoline 
for civilian operations, and prac- 
tically no security ban on civilian 
flying. He had something to go 
back to. 

► Operated Two Schools — Before 
the war he was operating two 
schools: one at Milwaukee and one 
at Fond du Lac. After establish- 
ment of his Army contract school 
at McBride, Mo., he started train- 
ing instructors at the two Wiscon- 
sin schools for the Missouri cadet 
school. He also set up a glider 
school at Antigo, Wis., which func- 
tioned exclusively for the Army, 
and was closed in 1942. 

Anderson has moved back into 
Milwaukee and Fond du Lac and is 
doing all right. He gets all the 
gasoline he needs, for the creation 
or maintenance of flying skill, and 
enough good pilots. He is pinched 
on mechanics, and he would like 
some new airplanes. 

^ Has 300 Students — At present he 
has about 300 students in his two 
schools, and could accept more if 
he had the capacity. Students are 
soloed for $89.50, trained for pri- 
vate license for $345 including 
ground school and all air work. 
There are various rates for various 
combinations of training. His stu- 
dents come from all parts of the 
country. 

It is obvious that luck is only 
one of the ingredients in Ander- 
son’s business formula. For one 
thing, he is publicity minded, and 
he gives personal attention to his 
advertising. He gets around and 
sees a lot of people, and they like 
him, because he is a personable 
man who listens attentively to 



E, Merritt Anderson 


what other people say and he 
talks briefly and to the point. 

$ Realistic About Planes — Ander- 
son is a pilot and he lives aviation 
but he has no romantic notions 
about it. Airplanes can do a lot 
of interesting things, but he for- 
gets all except those that are prac- 
tical and salable. He feels that more 
people would buy aviation if it 
were offered to them at the right 
lime and place. For instance, he 
figured that vacationers have time, 
money, and the desire to do some- 
thing different. He set up a couple 
of training planes on floats at a 
resort lake this summer, advertised 
his project, and got all the business 
the planes could handle, and in- 
quiries from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Knowing that youngsters rarely 
have enough money to pay for a 
course of training, he thought of 
helping them to save it. He made 
a deal with a bank to accept de- 
posits in escrow for any person 
who wanted to start flight training 
savings accounts. This offer, mod- 
erately advertised, brought in- 
quiries from civilian and service 
boys and girls in many countries. 
Anderson has no control over the 
funds in escrow; depositors can 
withdraw them at will. If they 
don't buy flight training from An- 
derson, he will have helped them 
to save money anyway. 

> Equipment Problem — Anderson 
hasn’t enough airplanes because 
he believes used equipment being 
sold by the Defense Plant Corp. 
following shutdown of CAA’s War 
Training Service, is unsatisfactory 
for two reasons. First, most of the 
planes are in various stages of de- 
terioration, and, second, the price 
is too high. He says these planes 
are being bid in mostly by inex- 
perienced people who will soon 
find that they have to spend sev- 
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Newest ice protection deveiepment ... 
the eiectricaiiy heated prepeiier shoe 


W n urnn protection, ice forms on 
propeller blades, causing loss of 
thrust, unbalance, and excessive engine 
vibration. Then, too, there is the danger 
and annoyance caused by ice flying off 
in large chunks and hitting the wind- 
screen or fuselage. 

It has long been felt that a heated 
blade covering would be an efficient 
method of protecting propellers against 
icing. This type of ice preventer would 
be particularly well suited for use on 
long-range military aircraft. 

Years ago, B. F. Goodrich engineers 
began development work on this type 
of blade coveting. Today, the eleari- 
cally heated propeller shoe is a reality 


. . .and it has performed am.izingly well. 

This new ice protection device, con- 
taining synthetic rubber, fits over and 
is cemented to the propeller blades’ 
leading edges. It covers the area of the 
leading edge.where icing usually occurs. 
Electrical current from a generator 
(which may be mounted on the hub) 
produces heat in the shoe material. A 
special construction of the shoe con- 
centrates heat at the leading edge, 
where ice protection is most vital. Effi- 
ciency is promoted by electrical and heat 
insulation at the blade side of the slioe. 

The surface of the shoe is smooth, 
and conforms to the contour of the 
blade when cemented on. Thus, there 


are no irregularities to upset air-flow. 
Because the shoe keeps ice from form- 
ing, maximum thrust is preserved — 
unbalance and engine vibration is mini- 
mized. Tlie shoe also provides a liighly 
abrasion-resistant coveting for the blade. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Aeronautical 
Dii'., Akron, 0. 



IB.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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eral hundred dollars on each of 
them. And when new planes are 
on the market, the trade-in value 
of the WTS planes will be very low. 

In Anderson's opinion, the De- 
fense Plant Corp. is doing harm to 
personal and professional aviation 
by unloading the WTS planes on 
inexperienced purchasers, and by 
using a ceiling price formula far 
above their actual value. 

> Experience With DPC— He said 
DPC took three of his airplanes, 
under the requisition order, in 
March, 1943, at a price of $1,400 
each. WTS used them till this 
summer, collecting rental charges 
from contractors, and then advised 
him he could get them back by 
bidding the ceiling price, which 
was $1,472. The planes had about 
500 hours on them when they 
were taken, he said, and 1,600 to 
2,000 hours, when offered back. 
He didn’t bid on them. 

Commenting on Anderson’s 
statement, CAA said, first, there 
must have been some charges 
against these particular planes for 
needed initial overhaul, and that 
Anderson might have got them 
back by bidding less than ceiling. 

Mr, Anderson says he believes 
that the light plane builders, like 
Aeronca, Taylorcraft, Piper, and 
others, wiB soon be authorized to 
go into limited production. Best 
thing that could happen to private 
flying right now would be delivery 
of some new airplanes, he says. 
Practically all of the planes at his 
Wisconsin schools are Aeroncas. 

ATS Opens L. A. Office 

Preparations for post-war plan- 
ning on the part of the West Coast’s 
civilian contract flight training 
schools are indicated by the open- 
ing in Los Angeles of a Pacific 
Coast information office of the 
Aeronautical Training Society. 

Under the direction of Glenn E. 
Carter, ATS information division 
field liaison supervisor of Dallas, 
Texas, the Los Angeles office rep- 
resents ten Southern California 
and Arizona flight academies still 
active in training military pilots. 

► Five Inactive — Five other south- 
western ATS member schools have 
been rendered temporarily inac- 
tive by contract cutbacks. 

Carter, who prior to joining ATS 
last December was chief of public 
relations and combined headquar- 
ters representative for the Army 
and War Department in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and was stationed 
at Ft. Lewis, Wash., anticipates 
rapid conversion of the military 
schools to fixed base operations. 


5 Wichita Fields 

With the opening of three 
more fields recently, Wichita, 
Kan., now has five airports 
open for private flying and 
student instruction. Taxi ser- 
vice, plane rentals, student 
training and plane service are 
provided at all of them. 

The fields and their owners 
are: Harte Flying Service, on 
the municipal airport, George 
L. Harte; Oliver Airport, Ar- 
thur Bland; Rawdon Brothers 
Flying Service field, Gene 
Rawdon; University Airport, 
Jack B. Thomas, and Wilson 
Field, Inc., Kenneth Edminster. 
Two of the airports are on the 
outskirts of the city and the 
other three are four to six 
miles from Wichita. 


Air Scholarships 
For Tenn. Students 

280 enrolled in "Education" to 

get 12 weeks of ground school 

and 10 hours of dual flight. 

Tennessee Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics scholarships, equivalent to 12 
weeks of ground school instruction 
and ten hours of dual control flight 
instruction, will be awarded to 
some 280 education students in 
State colleges and universities hav- 
ing access to airport facilities. Each 
of the seven designated colleges is 
eligible for 40 scholarships. 

W. Percy McDonald, Bureau 
chairman, said basic aviation train- 
ing for the future teachers in Ten- 
nessee's schools will aid them in 
teaching air-minded youth. Avia- 
tion indoctrination of the State’s 
teachers has been under experi- 
mentation for some time at Austin 
Peay State College. Response of 
the participating teachers has been 
enthusiastic. About 50 percent of 
those receiving the training have 
made individual arrangements to 
qualify as private pilots. 

> Funds Assured— The Bureau of 
Aeronautics, under contract with 
the State Board of Education and 
the colleges, will make funds avail- 
able to cover the cost of the schol- 
arships. The colleges, through their 
faculties, will provide ground 
school instruction. 

Ground instruction will consist 
of 210 hours of classroom work 
covering the following subjects: 
Civil air regulations, navigation, 
aerology, recognition of aircraft, 
code, engines and aircraft, values 


and problems of aviation, and cer- 
tain seminar discussions, 
k Contract for Instruction — The 
colleges, in conjunction with the 
State Board of Education, will 
contract with private flying oper- 
ators for the actual flight instruc- 
tion of the students. The flight 
training will consist of dual con- 
trol demonstrations covering ten 
hours in the air, and scholarship 
students wUl participate in all 
phases of flights. 

Special credits and certificates 
will be awarded students complet- 
ing the courses. Cost of the schol- 
arships is estimated at between 
$230 and $300 each. 

Tennessee is known in aviation 
circles for placing model airplane 
kits in all of its elementary stdiools; 
providing airports for several col- 
leges; initiating the country’s first 
program for training women as 
elementary instructors; aiding a 
research program of the University 
of Tennessee to improve the art of 
flying instruction; providing for the 
first time in this country, funds for 
subsistence of more than 100 15- 
and 16-year-old Civil Air Patrol 
Cadets attending two-week avia- 
tion training courses at Army Air 
Force bases; and opening the first 
aviation indoctrination course for 
teachers in the United States. 

Fixed Base Operators’ 
Taxes Explained 

Federal taxes on persons flown 
by fixed base operators are ex- 
plained in a letter to John Wilson, 
National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion, from the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Internal Revenue Service at 
Kansas City. Under the Internal 
Revenue Code, amounts exceeding 
35 cents paid for transportation 
by airplane, including amounts 
paid for sightseeing and pleasure 
rides, are subject to the 15 percent 
tax which has prevailed since Nov, 
1, 1942, under section 3469 of the 
Code. The tax covers planes of all 
seating capacities, as well as both 
scheduled and non-scheduled 
operations.' 

Dan M. Nee, collector, Sixth 
Missouri District, author of the let- 
ter, says he is not certain whether 
the tax applies to airport rides. It 
does not apply to student instruc- 
tion, he says. Taxes collected 
should be reported on Form 727 on 
a calendar month basis and should 
be received on or before the last 
day of the month following that in 
which the tax is collected. 
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* NUMBER 11 IN A SERIES, TRACING FIFTEEN YEARS OF KELLETT AIRCRAFT HISTORY * 


Shadow of things to come 


T housands of men in industry, commerce and 
agriculture are looking forward hopefully to 
the advantages helicopters will bring in the 
years that lie ahead. 

Today Kellett's plants are not only helping to 
speed the production of famous fighters and 
bombers . . . their expanding engineering staff 
is also engaged in HELICOPTER development 
for tlie armed services. 

How rapidly helicopters can be made ready for 


wide use, no one can foretell now. But it is the 
belief of the Kellett organization tliat the in- 
herent ability of helicopters to rake off and land 
without forward flight— to fly speedily, or to 
hovet in mid-air— will save time and money in 
the patrolling and inspecting of forests, ranches, 
electric power lines and oil pipe lines; in the 
spraying and dusting of crops, and many more 
civilian services- Kellett Aircraft Corporation, 
Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Eastern Small Port Problems 
Studied by CAA, Planning Groups 

Washington area expected to need about 20 fields to handle 
the 2,000 to 3,000 aircraft likely to be in operation shortly 
after close of war. 


Initial study of the Washington, 
D. C- airfield problem by CAA and 
planning groups in the District of 
Columbia and adjacent counties in 
Virginia and Maryland have al- 
ready brought up some difficult 
problems. 

If an average of 115 acres is al- 
lowed for each Class 1 and 2 air- 
field, and if each field accommo- 
dates 100 planes, it would take SO 
fields to handle 5,000 planes, or 
5,750 acres of land, or nine square 
miles. Taking a conservative av- 
erage per acre of $300, the land 
would cost $1,725,000, Thus the 
investment in land alone would be 
nearly 20 percent of the value of 
the 5,000 planes, estimating their 
average worth at $2,000. The 115- 
acre average is obtained by allow- 
ing 70 to 160 acres roughly tor 
Class 1 and 2 fields. 

¥ Port Discussions Held — 'Eric von 
Hausswolff. airport planning con- 
sultant for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, has held prelim- 
inary discussions with the National 
Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission and with planning groups 
in Virginia and Maryland. The 
capital area has a radius ten to 
twenty miles in various directions. 

Mr. Hausswolff tentatively sug- 
gested 20 ports to handle 2,000 to 
3,000 planes which District resi- 
dents are expected to own very 
soon after the war. Some observ- 
ers estimated that Washington, 
with a population of 1,000,000, 
should own many more planes than 
that in a few years. All figures 
suggested by either Hausswolff or 
others are informed guesses at best. 
► National Plan— Whatever plans 
may be favored for the Capital 
may approximate the pattern of a 
national plan to follow. CAA and 
municipal officials are working 
also on design of an airport devel- 
opment for the New York and 
Philadelphia metropolitan areas. 
New York is probably the most dif- 
ficult ground facilities problem in 
the world. It contains one-tenth 
of the country’s population in an 
area of 5,500 square miles. The 
CAA planning aid program will in- 
clude many regions and cities as 

In the Washington study, and in 


others, CAA is considering air 
transport I'equirements as well as 
those of private flying. Inter- 
change of private and airline traf- 
fic is one consideration, distribu- 
tion of the flying populations is an- 
other, and not the least is simply 
to assure that personal craft and 
airliners keep out of each other's 
way. Final location of any field, 
or of a system of fields, is an elab- 
orate compromise between many 

> Noise and Neighborhoods — A pri- 
mary factor in locating fields 
around a city is the classification 
of population sectionally by in- 
come. Middling and well-to-do 
people buy airplanes, and the ports 
should be most accessible to their 
places of dwelling and business — 
if the land is not too expensive, if 
the airlines are not likely to run 
a route over the spot, and a lot of 
other ifs. 


Farm Planes 

Although many studies are 
under way to determine post- 
war private flying trends, few 
have gone into rural areas, but 
a recent survey indicates that 
Kansas farmers are more in- 
terested in buying airplanes 
than the average city dweller. 
Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita Uni- 
versity, who annuaUy makes 
a cross-country survey of 
thinking in Kansas, found that 
one out of every 80 farmers 
hopes to buy a post-war air- 
plane. 

Only one out of every 300 in 
Wichita is interested, the sur- 
vey showed, and one out of 
every 100 in smaller Kansas 
cities expressed intentions to 
purchase planes. 

Forty percent of the war 
workers, most of them em- 
ployed in aircraft factories, 
wei« of the opinion that they 
would be able to keep their 
jobs after the war. One-fourth 
of those interviewed admitted 
frankly they had no idea what 
they would be doing after the 
war and one out of four were 
worried about the post-war pe- 


A very important “if”: Will the 
residents of a chosen airport site 
accept the new disturbing element? 
Only a few will fly, but all have to 
accept the noise and whatever risk 
is involved. There is no use for a 
central group in any city or region 
to make plans without progressive 
agreement among all interested 
parties. The cost has to be equita- 
bly shared, and the disturbance 
has to be accepted, in advance, or 
trouble will ensue. 

► Distance Factor — In Washington, 
as in other cities, existing small 
airfields are so far out that many 
potential flyers do not bother with 
them. There is no solution in sight 
for this knotty problem. Many of 
the proposed fields will be still 
farther — up to 25 miles from 
downtown. 

Difficulties being met afford op- 
portunity for the readable plane 
school, and the helicopter school, 
to reiterate their solution is the 
only one. The investigators say 
they have that in mind, and the 
fields will be needed anyway, in 
case these become numerous. 

► Waterplane — One obvious answer 
to distance is the waterplane. In 
Washington, the Potomac estuary 
affords excellent take-off and 
docking possibilities, and these are 
being considered. Small water 
planes have never sold in great 
numbers. Small amphibians, being 
developed, might be popular. 

The cost of land, as estimated 
above, at nearly 20 percent of the 
value of airplanes, is only part of 
the airfield cost, of course. The 
total will be much more. But 
even so, such costs can be good or 
bad, depending on how you look at 
them. Many people keep $1,000 
cars in $500 garages. Point is that 
the garage may serve for many 
cars, and the same is true of air- 
ports. They are permanent assets. 

► Financial Aid — Concerning costs, 
CAA investigators are reaching 
the conclusion that private opera- 
tion of most small fields, for a long 
time to come, will produce no 
profit. They feel that local or Fed- 
eral governments, or both, will 
have to participate. A bill now 
pending before Congress would 
authorize public financial assist- 
ance for airfield development. 

Opinion was express^ by per- 
sons interested in the Washington 
study that the design of airplanes 
will have to be modified for limited 
ground area operation, Many 
manufacturers, it was said, are 
flattening the angle of the approach 
glide, rather than increasing it. 
Some said, too, that sm.'ill plane 
noise must be greatly reduced. 
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Feather-Weight all-aluminum oil coolers and 
coolant radiators . . . made of Hydron extruded tub- 
ing .. . brazed by Clifford’s patented method . . . 
represent “one of the greatest contributions in recent 
years to reduction in weigh! of e'liiipment items for 
aircraft." So reports the Society of Aeronautical 
Weight Engineers in presenting Seal of Approval 
Certificate No. 44-16. 

Battle-tested in two types of USAAF fighters, sav- 
ing approximately 120 pounds in one and potentially 
more than 300 pounds in the other, Clifford Feather- 
Weights are now being developed in elliptical and 
oblong shapes for new warplane models. 


How about Feather-Weights for post-war planes? 
Although our production is 100% in war work, our 
engineering department occasionally finds time to do 
a little looking ahead. Already we’re in correspond- 
ence with several aircraft manufacturers who have 
an eye for the future . . . who can visualize the in- 
creased payload, speed, range, obtainable by replac- 
ing heat-deteriorating, heavy-weight copper with 
heat-treatable Feather-Weight Aluminum in oil 
coolers and coolant radiators. Maybe we can do some 
planning with you? Let's talk it over. 

CLIFFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 



CLIFFORD’S 


"HYORON" BELLOWS 


CLIFEORD 



OIL COOLERS 
COOLANT RADIATORS 

Save Ys the Weight 
. . . same size and shape 


...INDUSTRY'S FIRST H Y D R A U L I C ALL Y- FO RM E D BELLOWS 
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THE AIR WAR 


COMMENTARY 

Air-Ground Strategy Balks 
Nazi Counterattacks in France 

Victory pattern, established in Libya and perfected in Tunisia 
and Italy, is being followed in invasion and may lead to 
crushing defeat of German armies in western Europe. 

The pattern of victory, spelled the final results indicate a saving 
out in the burning desert of Libya, of time and uitimate saving of lives 
improved in Tunisia and further ail out of proportion to the risks 
developed in Italy, has enabled the involved. Normally, medium and 
Allies to pick up a lag of two or light bombers and bomb-carrying 
three weeks in their time-table in fighters are employed at low alti- 
France, and by breaking through tude (5,000 to 10,000 feet), ai- 
the Nazi lines at several points has though on occasion the heavies also 
opened the way for what may are thrown in. Electronic devices 
prove to be a crushing defeat of permit the air barrage at night o 


the German armies in France. 

That pattern includes the closest 
possible air-ground cooperation in 
a forward thrust of troops (phase 
3), preceded by counter-air force 
operations which gain control of 
the air (phase 1), and counter- 
logistics operations, which by 
smashing bridges, canal barges, 
roads, rail junctions, locomotives 
and freight cars prevents the 
movement of enemy troops and 
supplies (phase 2). 

Phase 2 operations may be 
summed up in the phrase “isola- 
tion of the battlefield.’’ These 
operations have been so successful 
that the German strategy of con- 
taining the Allied armies in Nor- 
mandy to gain time to mount a big 
counter-offensive, and to perfect 
their V-2 rocket campaign has 
been broken. The expected large 
scale counter-offensive has never 
materialized. 

► Air Barrage — The successive 
breakthrough operations which re- 
sulted in the capture of Cherbourg, 
the rapid engulfment of the Bre- 
ton peninsula, the dash toward 
Paris via Laval, Le Mans and 
Chartres, and the British-Canadian 
smash south of Caen were all pre- 
ceded by terrific air bombardment. 
Newly developed techniques per- 
mit such bombardment to be closer 
to our own lines than hitherto, en- 
abling the ground troops to follow 
through quickly in decisive pene- 
trations. That the method has its 
risks may be freely admitted, but 


through overcast, other factors 
often rendering such conditions 
more satisfactory than when clear 
visibility prevails. 

► Enemy Armor Beware— Control 
of the air enables our tactical re- 
connaissance aircraft to sweep 
enemy territory and keep head- 


quarters intimately informed as to 
the enemy’s plans from hour to 
hour. These Tac/recco planes are 
speedy Mustangs, equipped with 
the latest aerial cameras and also 
fully armed. Free lance offensive 
fighter missions are also flown, in- 
cluding Mustangs, Thunderbolts 
and Lightnings carrying 500- 
pound bombs under each wing and 
armed with machine guns and light 
cannon for strafing; also deadly 
rocket-projectUe Typhoons. 

Targets include close-to-the-line 
ammunition and supply dumps, 
motor trucks and other vehicles, 
and enemy tanks. When the latter 
are discovered, often on their way 
to the battle lines, the RP Ty- 
phoons have a field day. The effec- 
tiveness of RP fighters against 
tanks, discovered with dismay on 
the Russian front when the IL-2 
Stonnouifc (called Schtuarz Tod or 
Black Death by the Germans) 
went into action as a shattering 
anti-tank weapon, has been a rude 
shock to the enemy in the west. 
In the Asiatic-Pacific warfare the 
Japs have been making the same 
discovery in their contact with 
Army and Navy RP fighters. 

► SUPER AIR FORCE— The Twen- 
tieth Air Force, potentially a global 
air force with far-reaching impli- 
cations in the maintenance of 


ROCKETS FOR BRITISH TYPHOONS.’ 

Armorers preparing rockets for rocket-firing Typhoons, which have 
given the British Army what oncers describe as the closest air support 
of the war. In the early days of the invasion, the planes took off from 
their airstrip three miles from the front line and under shellfire. 
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world peace, is speeding up its 
operations and establishing bases 
for striking from different direc- 
tions. Owing to the necessity of 
painfully flying over the Hump the 
staggering quantity of gasoline, 
oil, bombs and bullets required lor 
missions to targets 1,500 miles 
away (and more), over three 
weeks elapsed between the first 
few missions (see table). With 
the establishment of a “secret Su- 
per/ortress base near the Equator” 
in the area of the Southeast Asia 
Command, presumably in South 
India or Ceylon, the logistics prob- 
lem has been greatly eased by the 
use of a port capable of handling 
heavy shipping. With the strategic 
key to the Pacific (the Marianas) 
now almost wholly in our hands, 
it will not be long before Nippon 
feels the weight of Superfortress 
bombs from still another direction. 
Liberators and Thunderbolts are 
already operating from these 
bases. Here again the logistics 
problem, tough as it is from the 
standpoint of sheer distance, will 
be greatly helped by the use of 
the fine harbor at Guam. As the 
B-29 strength is built up, and later 
the B-32, Japan’s inner citadel is 
in for blows from the air which 
may well prove devastating. 

► AIR POWER IN CHINA— Of ne- 
cessity. China has been fighting a 
defensive war for more than seven 
years. Owing to a complete sea 
and land blockade, limited quan- 
tities of supplies for aerial defen- 
siveroffensive operations were 
flown in over the Hump, an epic 
achievement as yet grasped by but 
few. Over and over again when 
the enemy pushed on into positions 
offer^ a genuine threat of con- 
sider^le proportions, General 
Chennault’s flyers went all-out 
with what they had, scorning 
proper food and rest, and smashed 
up the enemy’s communications 
and supplies and turned the tide. 

It has only been a frantically de- 
termined effort, with heavy rein- 
forcements, which has enabled the 
Jap to capture the key centers of 
Changsha and Hengyang, an ad- 
vance which the 14th Air Force 
made extremely costly. The Chi- 
nese-American Composite Wing 
(CACW), equipped with P-40’s 
and B-25’s, has been doing an out- 
standing job. A western division 
of the 14th has done some highly 
effective work with the advancing 
Chinese troops iii Yunan Prov- 
ince, now pushing on beyond the 
stronghold of Tengyueh to effect a 
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junction with General StilwelTs 
forces at Myitkyina. While not 
tied up with air-ground coopera- 
tion, a considerable amount of 
enemy shipping has been sunk in 
the Yanglse River and the South 
China Sea, largely by the use of 
specially-equipped Liberators and 
low-flying Mitchell attack-bomb- 
ers. Coastal ports have also been 
heavily attacked. The P40’s • are 
used mostly, and with excellent 
effect, as bomb-carrying fighters. 
The recently-arrived P-51’s, with 
their speed, long-range and fuel 
economy are a very welcome ad- 
dition to the total airplane 
strength, which is probably some 
20 to 25 percent greater than it 
was last spring, and slowly in- 
creasing. The 14th is stiU a small 
air force, however. Supply is still 
the acute problem, and the capture 
of a port is probably the solution, 
► Air Base at Myitkyina — Junction 
of the Ledo Road with the old 
Burma Road either over the moun- 
tains cutting in above Lungling or 
down the valley cutting across 
from Bahmo and improvement of 
the old road will help some, but 
this is not an immediate prospect. 
In the meantime it is quite likely 
that the capture of the strong Jap 
base of Myitkyina (roughly “Mit- 
chinaw”), North Burma, -will prove 
a distinct benefit. Its capture, to- 
gether with the bases of Mogaung 
and Kamaing and the clearing out 
of the advanced enemy fighter 
bases northwards toward Fort 
Hertz removed a definite threat to 
our air transport route over the 
Hump and to our important jump- 
ing-off place at Chabua, with its 
many airfields and installations. 

Our own fighters are now based 
at Myitkyina, and as the airfields 
there are enlarged and improved it 
may become an important link in 
the air route itself. It is some 200 
air miles from Sadiya and about 
250 from Kunming, By means of a 
shuttle run to Chabua, fuel stocks 
could be built up, and the C-46’s 
and other transports could carry 
more cargo and less fuel, refueling 


at Myitkyina. Another solid ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that the 
route from Myitkyina to Kun- 
ming-Chungking involves flying 
over mountain ranges 11,500 to 
12,000 feet high, instead of 18,000 
to 20,000 as at present. This, and 
the prospective reopening of a new 
and improved land route into 
China should prove to be two sub- 
stantial benefits from the Burma 
campaign to date. — Navigator 

Canada May Keep 
Large Part of RCAF 

Sentiment for retention of a large 
air force after the war is growing 
in Canada and opinion in Ottawa 
has it that Canada will keep a 
large part of its present air force, 
which now has 203,000 men and 
women scattered in units of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force through- 
out the world, 

Some Canadian authorities be- 
lieve the RCAF may be much larg- 
er than the peacetime Canadian 
Army and Royal Canadian Navy, 
both of which arms are expect^ 
to retain larger units than before 
the war. 

k Large Reserve Retained — Cana- 
dian air force officers now being 
retired are retained as reserve and 
are subject to recall to active duty. 
Plans are under way to mainUiin 
the air corps established in the col- 
leges and universities similar to 
the Canadian Officers Training 
Corps. -In addition, the teen-age 
Air Cadet League, which teaches 
high school pupils the fundamen- 
tal of aircraft operation and drills, 
is expected to be retained and op- 
erated, as at present, under RCAF, 

Schramm Heads 9th 

Brig. Gen, Ned Schramm has 
been named head of the Ninth Air 
Defense Command now in action 
in France. The Command defends 
the Ninth Air Force fighter bases. 
General Schramm, a veteran fight- 
er-pilot, who served as a flight 
instructor in World War I, suc- 
ceeds Brig, Gen. William L. Rich- 
ardson, who now heads the Ninth 
Anti-Aircraft Defense Command. 

10th AAF Moves 

Headquarters of the Tenth 
Army Air Force have been moved 
from Calcutta to Assam. The 
Tenth is operating as a district 
unit within the Eastern Air Com- 
mand under leadership of Maj, 
Gen. Edward C. Davidson. 
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flLuyieib Hydraulic 
Windshield Wiper 


• A powerful new hydraulic motor makes it possible to offer a greatly 
simplified and improved Windshield Wiper assembly. Compared to the 
earlier models, there are important savings in weight, installation time, 
maintenance and over-all costs. Convenient installations are easily accom- 
plished. The hydraulic motor, though small, has a high torque, permitting a 
blade speed up to 400 strokes per minute during flight. It is backed by our 
long experience in pioneering and producing windshield wipers now used 
by commercial airlines and on Army and Navy planes. 



I I U^lJCLLLoJia METAL PRODUCTS CO. 

U CLEVEIAND <0. OHIO 
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PERSONNEL 


Edmund C. Suizman. formerly chief 
field engineer of Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp., of Pat- 
erson, N. J,, has 

manager of the 
sales division of 
the engine com- 
pany- As now or- 
ganized, the en- 
tire sales and - 
service activities 
of Wright will 
be under the 
bi'Oad direction of William B, Bir- 
ren, but with the administration of 
these two divisions assigned to in- 
dividual managers. After joining 
Wright in 1934, Sulzraan acted as 
field engineer and assistant chief 
field engineer before he became 
chief of that department in 1939. 



Earl Southce, formerly assistant di- 
rector of CAA-War Training Ser- 
vice. has been named manager of the 
aviation section of the Hilliard Corp., 
Elmira, N. Y„ manufacturers of in- 
dustrial clutches and oil purifying 
equipment. 


Jerry Brooder has been named re- 
gional traffic manager of Western 
Air Lines, In- 
land division, 
with new offices 
at Denver. 
Brooder's ap- 
pointment fol- 
lows Western’s 
recent purchase 
of the control- 
ling stock of In- 
land Air Lines, 
of which he had 
been vice-president. He is now 
Western’s only regional traffic exec- 
utive and will have charge of air- 
line offices throughout the region, 
including the new office in the 
Brown Palace Hotel in Denver. 
Brooder has been in aviation for the 

Katherine Hartman has been named 
chief hostess of Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines, 
succeeding Nel- 
lis Kemm, who 

charge of host- 
esses for more 
than two years. 
The new chief 
hostess has been 
with PCA for 
three years and 
after the first 
two years on Capitol Liners she was 
placed in charge of the hostess 
training school. 




Fred A. Koepf, until recently as- 
sistant manager of Link-Belt Co., 
Pacific Division, Los Angeles, has 
been advanced to district manager 
for Northwest Pacific Division terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Seattle. 
George T. Lundquist, former assis- 
tant to the vice-president and sales 
manager at San Francisco, succeeds 
Koepf as assistant manager at Los 


Renville II. McMann (photo), pro- 
curement control manager of Re- 
public Aviation 



duction Council, in seeking effective 
cooperation by aircraft manufactur- 
ers to carry out the purposes of the 
Metals Reserve plan sponsored by 
AAF. Under the plan, all govern- 
ment-owned surplus of raw mate- 
rials and equipment in the hands of 
manufacturers is reported to Wright 
Field. 


A, E. Shelton has been appointed 
division manager of the Allentowm 
division of Consolidated Vultee Air- 


AA 



INFORMATION CHIEF: 


Thomas J. Deegan, whose appoint- 
ment as director of public infor- 
mation for American Airlines, fnc., 
was an?iouneed, (AvraTtoN News, 
Aug. 14), will succeed Buell A. 
Potterson. Patterson will assume 
other duties in the company. Dee- 
gan’s headquarters ore in Ameri- 
can’s executive o^ces in New 
York. He has been with Johnson 
and Johnson and has had 14 years' 
newspaper and public relations ex- 
perience. 


craft Corp., succeeding R. J. Mc- 
Mahon, who is returning to San 
Diego. Shelton joined Vultee in 
1942 as works manager of the Stin- 
son Division and later was promoted 
to division manager of Stinson at 
Wayne, Mich. Before joining Stin- 
son he was president and general 
manager of Menasco Manufacturing 
Co., Los Angeles, makers of light 
aircraft engines, hydraulic and air- 
craft landing gear, Prior to that he 



SPERRY EXPANSION: 

Administrotiue problems resulting from expansion of personnel are de- 
scribed to Herbert Gordon (left). Deputy Minister for Air of Canada, by 
R. E. Gilltnor (center), president of Sperry Gyroscope Co., during Mr. 
Gordon’s recent visit to tlie Sperry Precision Instrument Plant on Lony 
Island. At right is Maj. Gen. Follett Bradley, retired, Sperry executive. 
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these ^rcal l.ilK-ralors ami oilier planes are a part of the 
whole trememloiis pallern of Vielorv ... a Vielorv that 
American l)0)s are assuring hy their unparalleled courage 
and skill. 

We look forward to more pictures like the one above. 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION 


SOUTH MERIDEN 
CONNECTICUT. U. S. A. 
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was general purchasing agent for 
Lockheed Aircraft and was with 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., and Western Air Lines. W. L. 
Larson has been appointed works 
manager of the Allentown division 
under Shelton. He joined Stinson 
in 1932. James L. Fechter is chief 
engineer of the division. 


Elizabeth Tunis becomes chief flight 
stewardess for the Latin-American 
division of Pan 


lervise the 
. corps of stew- 
I ardesses now fly- 
' on Clippers 
t of Miami to 
the Canal Zone, 
Mexico, Ha /ana 
- and Nassau. Miss 
Tunis has been a 
secretary with Pan American since 
1935. 



Capt. A. E. Wilson has been appoint- 
ed to the flight enginereing depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines after having served in a dual 
capacity for several months, during 
which he was assistant chief pilot 
at the Washington base at National 
airport and also aiding in flight en- 
gineering. Succeeding him as as- 
sistant chief pilot for the eastern 
division of PCA is Capt. J. A. 
Brooks, who has been in charge of 
the airline's military transport di- 
vision. Captain Brooks has com- 
pleted his duties with the military 
phase of PCA’s military transport 
division. C. A. Lupole, who has been 
Brooks' assistant in military opera- 
tions, has been appointed chief of 
the Military Traffic division. 

Allen C. Chambers is new director 
of automotive sales for Bendix 
Products Division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. He has been Detroit 
manager of the company for the 
past 17 years and will now have 
charge of both the Detroit and the 
South Bend offices. He succeeds 
Frank B. Willis, former director of 
sales, who will assume full time 
management of all Bendix Products 
war contract terminations and set- 
tlements. Willis will retain his head- 
quarters at the South Bend plant. 

Lawrence E. Apitz has been named 
sales control manager for United 
Air Lines at Chicago. He will ana- 
lyze traffic trends and supervise 
sales control for United’s ivhole sys- 


Charle.s E. Hurley has been named 
supervisor of military contracts for 
United Air Lines. United's military 
contract work includes flights for 
the Air Transport Command in this 
country, across the Pacific and to 
Alaska; the modification of bombers 



ON INSPECTION TOUR: 
Lieut. Gen. B. M. Giles, chief of 
ataB of the Army Air Forces Cin 
foreground j, and Maf. Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining, commanding general 
of the Fifteenth Air Force, are 
pictured at a B-24 Liberator Bomb 
Group of the Fifteenth in italy, on 
part of a world wide inspection 
tour of Air Force installations by 
General Giles. 


for the Materiel Command at Chey- 
enne, and the training of military 
personnel. Hurley has Been with 
United since June, 1943. 

C. H. Bennum, Aircooled Motors 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted from assistant sales manager 
to field sales manager. Announce- 
ment also was made of the promo- 
tion of W. F. Burrows from project 
engineer to senior project engineer. 

Henry S. Stillwell, of the Kansas 
University aeronautical engineering 
department, has been appointed 
head of the newly created Depart- 
ment of Aeronautical Engineering at 
the University of Illinois. The Uni- 
versity plans an aeronautics labora- 
tory and is constructing an 800-acre 
airport for the new department. 

Maj. Walter P. Fulkerson is appoint- 
ed to new position of manager of the 
Phoenix, Ariz., municipal airport at 
Sky Harbor. He has been in both 
the U. S. and Royal Canadian Air 
Forces. Because of proposed post- 
war development of aviation facili- 
ties in Phoenix, the full time man- 
agerial post was instituted. Major 
Fulkerson was placed on inactive 
status by AAF. 

F. L. Wilmoth has been appointed 
assistant controller of Fleetwings 
division of Kaiser Cargo, Inc. 
Charles H. Morrison has succeei^ed 


Wilmoth as chief accountant and 
N. S. LepofI has replaced Morrison 
as assistant chief accountant. Wil- 
moth has served with General Mo- 
tors and other large companies. 

Veronica Fedor is new chief stew- 
ardess for United Air Lines at Los 
Angeles. She has been a staff nurse 
at St. Luke’s hospital in San Fran- 
cisco and became a United steward- 
ess in 1940. She succeeds Betty Staf- 
ford, who resigned to be married. 

Chan Moon, administrative engineer 
of Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
Vancouver, has returned to his po- 
sition at Boeing Aircraft, Seattle, 
after finishing his work for the 
Canadian company. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


• Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors, London, has started an 
advertising campaign in Canadian 
aviation and general magazines, 
copy explaining that “since 1915 the 
British industry has built big air- 
craft to handle the manifold prob- 
lems of efficient trucking, also pro- 
duced the world’s first four-engined 
airliners. ... In good time the Brit- 
ish aircraft industry wiU apply its 
wealth of experience in design, 
manufacture and operation of big 
aircraft to the problems of world 
transport in peace." The advertise- 
ments carry color reproductions of 
famous British bombers- 

• George H. Scragg, director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion of 

White Motor Co., 
has been ad- 
vanced from the 
rank of captain 
to that of major 
in the Civil Air 
Patrol, and 
made public re- 
lations officer of 
the Ohio Wing. 
Prior to his new 
position with the 
Ohio Wing, he was commander of 
the Cleveland group of CAP. In ad- 
dition to his CAP connection. Major 
Scragg is a trustee of the Early 
Birds, chairman of the Aviation di- 
vision of the Cleveland Engineering 
Society, and member of the Quiet 
Birdmen, Wings Club of New York, 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
and Cleveland Advertising Club. 

• Major Frank S. Kent resumes the 
presidency of Tracy, Kent and Co., 
Inc., advertising. New York, having 
returned from 26 months’ service 
with the Army Air Forces in Africa, 
England and the United States. 

• The Navy Industrial Incentive 
Division has available for exclusive 
showings to war workers a combat 
film, "The Black Cats,” an authentic 
film of the Catalina patrol bombers 
produced in the South Pacific. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


B-29 Gets More Factory Space 
Than Any Single Plane Program 

Large scale production of Superfortresses swings into full 
operation with numerous plants converted from manufacture 
of other aircraft to turn out new giant bomber. 


More factory space is being de- 
voted to production of Boeing's 
B-29 Super/ortress than to any 
other single-type airplane ever 
built and this manufacturing pro- 
gram, one of the most comprehen- 
sive ever attempted in American 
industry, is now in full operation. 

The bombers are coming off the 
assembly lines in increasing num- 
bers at the Boeing piants in Ren- 
ton, Wash., and Wichita, Kan., 
from the Glenn L. Martin plant in 
Omaha and the Bell factory in 
Marietta, Ga. The huge Boeing 
plant in Seattle and the company’s 
six branch plants in western Wash- 
ington are being converted to B-29 
manufacture. 

► Felt in Japan — Chrysler, General 
Motors, Goodyear, Hudson, Briggs, 
Cessna, Murray, A. O. Smith and 
many other firms from coast to 
coast are playing a part in this 
program, the results of which are 
being felt directly in the heart of 
Japanese industrial areas. 

The Boeing manufacturing sys- 


tem consists of precompletion of 
major sections of the airplane be- 
fore final assembly. Boeing, as de- 
signer of the Superfortress, was 
charged with supplying the vast 
set-up of the manufacturing pro- 
cedure, engineering and all master 
tooling. The B-29 is built at four 
widely separated points and each 
builder is furnished innumerable 
parts by subcontractors from still 
wider separated points. 

► Master Gauges — Boeing had the 
intricate task of furnishing master 
gauges to each manufacturer and 
in order to supply these master 
gauges the company first was re- 
quired to make control master 
gauges from which the master 
could be made. 

All major jigs and fixtures were 
designed in Seattle and produced 
in Wichita. Fabrication tooling 
was predominantly of Wichita de- 
sign and manufacture. Some of the 
jigs were the largest ever used in 
aircraft manufacture. 

^B-17 Output Continues — Con- 


version of the Seattle plant from 
B-17 production to B-29 output, 
has not halted the manufacture of 
the B-17’s, although when the 
conversion is complete. Flying 
Fortresses will continue to be 
built by Douglas and Lockheed, 
and all Boeing facilities will be de- 
voted to turning out Superfor- 
tresses. 

The present four-engine bomb- 
er program has placed one-fifth of 
the aircraft factory space in the 
United States on construction of 
Boeing-designed airplanes, 

United Aircraft 
Output Up 25% 

Net income increased only 4 per 

cent before renegotiation. 

Shipments of engines, airplanes 
and propellers produced by units 
of United Aircraft Corp. increased 
one-fourth in the first six months 
of 1944, compared with a similar 
period in 1943, but net income was 
up only four percent before rene- 
gotiation, F. B. Rentschler, chair- 
man of the board, discloses in a 
statement to stockholders. 

Shipments of the four manu- 
facturing divisions — Pratt & Whit- 
ney Engine, Hamilton Standard 
Propeller, Chance Vought Aircraft 
and Sikorsky Aircraft — totaled 
$419,925,815 against $333,798,454 
last year, up 26 percent. Net in- 
come, subject to renegotiation, was 
$8,450,113, equal to $2.93 per com- 
mon share after preferred divi- 
dend requirements. Net last year 
was $8,120,913, or $2.81 a share. 



B-29 Engine Nacelles: Larger in diameter than the Boeing Superfortress. This photo was taken in the 
fuselage section of some airplanes, these nacelles Boeing Renton, Wash,, plant where B-29‘s are rolling 
house the 2,200 hp. Wright engines powering the regularly from assembly lines. 
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ENGINEERS AMD M A M U F A C T U R E R 


5}^’ long, 8 pounds 

• 

ALL PARTS ARE 
INTERCHANGEABLE 


{ ti.F.M.aUSUU 


VARIABLE VOLUME 
Compact kVt" long 
Lightweight 9 lbs. 


•k Any desired system pressure up 
p. s. i can be maintain^ with the 
Variable Volume Pump. The differential pres- 
sure con be varied from 50 p. s. i- minimum 
to any desired "cut in" Both maximuin ("cut- 
out") and minimum ("cut-in") adjustments can 
be made while the Pump is in operation. 

A typical operating curve of the "cut-in" 
and "cut-out" cycle is shown below. A close 
study of this curve will show how the use of 
LEUBRO Pumps mokes the unloading circuit 
superfluous. All of the features of Variable 
Volume and the unloading circuit are coupled 
in one, and built into the Pump, which elimi- 
nates any pounding in the system. 

Minimum heat rise — self-lubricated — un- 
affected by torsional vibration — quiet at all 
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iQ the Board by the West Coast 
Aircraft Committee will be re- 
ferred to the Panel for presenta- 
tion to the Board. All other 
reports, recommendations and 
studies by Regional War Labor 
Boards and other agents of the 
National or Regional Boards re- 
lating to problems of the airframe 
industry will be transmitted to the 
Panel for presentation to the 
Board. Any dispute eases involving 
the 35 "listed companies’’ shall be 
referred to the Panel by the New 
Case Committee of the Board, 

If the Panel determines that any 


“Superfortress” Nose Section; Cabin control of Boeing B-29 Super- 
fortress takes form at the Boeing Renton, Wash., plant. The foundation 
for the pilot’s scat is directly in front of the riveter at the right. The 
girl in bockpround is standing beloto the communication tube which 
passes over the unpressuriaed bomb baj/s. 


Airframe Panel’s 
Powers Increased 

Will handle all dispute and vol- 
untary cases of 35 firms, and 
other controversies referred by 
NWLB. 

Powers and functions of the Na- 
tional Airframe Panel have been 
greatly increased by a revision of 
their jurisdiction announced by 
the National War Labor Board, 
The Panel will now handle all 
dispute and voluntary cases in- 
volving some 35 airframe com- 
panies and any other cases which 
the Board might refer to them. 
Heretofore, the panel's jurisdiction 
was limited to major cases which 
contained a wage or salary issue 
which would affect substantially 
the general wage structure of the 
airframe companies or the wage 
stabilization policy in the industry. 
^Hearings in Capital — Headquar- 
ters of the Panel have been estab- 
lished in Washington, D, C., where, 
unless otherwise directed by the 
Board, hearings will be conducted. 

NWLB will appoint the mem- 
bers of the Panel under the new 
regulations. Two members will be 
industry representatives, two la- 
bor and one public. Three mem- 
bers, including at least one repre- 
sentative each of industry, labor 
and the public, will constitute a 
quorum. 

► Procedure — All eases submitted 


case does not fall within its juris- 
diction, it will return the case to 
the appropriate agent of the Board. 
While if any decision as to juris- 
diction is not unanimous, the case 
will be referred to the Board for 
determination of the jurisdictional 
question. 

^Monthly Reports — The Chair- 
man of the Panel, the public mem- 
ber, will submit in writing month- 
ly reports to the Board. 

The 35 “listed companies” whose 
names will be approved by the 
Board from time to time include: 


Specialist Named 


Four technical specialists, all 
from West Coast companies, have 
been named to the ground loads 
subcommittee, Airworthiness Re- 
quirements Committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber. 

G. C. Marlin, of Boeing, com- 
mittee chairman, announced the 
following committee appointments: 
Charles R. Strang, Douglas; J. P. 
McBreaty, Lockheed; Roy A. Mil- 
ler, Consolidated Vultee and M. S. 
Simms, Northrop. 


BLACK mOOW'S IN FLIGHT: 

These deadly night fighters built by Northrop are shown in this new 
photograph of planes in test flights over Northrop Field, The P-61 is 
noio in increased production. It is powered by two 2,000 hp. Pratt & 
Whitney engines. 
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the Birdmen's Perch 


Scott DePalmal 

Step forward! You are hereby 
commissioned a Perch Pilot (br) for 
the rollowiiig Little Known Fact 
.About Well Known Planes: 

TAe Ventura medium bntnber carries 
more radio equipment than any other 
plane built by the same mater. 

Your commission is in the mail, 
and you’ve only four more "Facts" 
to go for a promotion. 

flf any of you oilier Perch Pilots 
are wondering "what about the Con- 
stellation" — wonder at DePalma, 
not us! He lives at 1220 20th Ave., 
.Vltuuna, Pa. ) 

If you want one of these triple- 
tested, jet-propelled commissions, 
get busy sending in Little Known 
Facts like these; 

The controls on the FIV‘190 are so 
sensitive that one of our test pilots 
humped his head anaiast the side of the 
canopy several times before getling used 
to the split-second rate of roll produced 
by the lightest stick pressure! 

Shortly after D-day, British Ty- 
phoons flew beer to thirsty invasion 
troops, in auxiliary fuel tanks! 

After flying over 100 miles on one 
engine, a P-A8 landed safety in Italy — 
and the giant propeller fell out of the 
had engine! h had been held in place by 

Get the Idea? Well, hurry up! 

Mofon. /U 'WdUeuKl, 



D’JA KNOW THIS^FACt"? 
\A/AR 5TAMP5 DON'T DRAW 

interest until they're 



Seen pictures of the Constellation’s "of- 

What a treat! The panel's as dean and 
functional as an ice pick. It isn’t jainmed 
with lights and dials and bells and horns 
that blink, jingle, flash, and howl every 
time Seat 18 goes to the Powder Room 
... or the fella aaoss the aisle sneezes . . . 
or No. 3 engine roughs up. 

Nossir! Just the basic flight and engine 
instruments a man needs to fly a plane! 

We wish we could show you a picture 
of Gulfpride Oil at work, What a treat! 
The Aldiior relining process makes Gulf- 
pride clean and functional, too. It isn't 
jammed with the carbon-making and 
sliidgu-fonning li)dro-carbons that foul 
up your valves and pistons. 

oil needs to properlylubricaceanengine! 



TOMORROW'S FUEL 
IS HERE TODAY! 

100 Octane Gasoline, one of the Petto- 
leuin Industry's greatest contributions to 
the war, has been made possible through 
the never-ending work of the petroleum 
chemist and research engineer. And it is 
through the efforts of such laboratories 
as those maintained by Gulf, that have 
comt these ailvances in the field of new 
and higher octane fuels. 

Today, Gulf is making 100 Ocrane 
Gasoline in large quantities to help keep 
the Allied ait-atni over enemy soil. 

Thus far, no automobile lias been built 
to use this super fuel. But no matter what 
the future iiolds in the way of improved 
motors, tomorrow, when the war shall 
have Iseen won and when automobile en- 
gines of new design are in use, the results 
of Gulf's research and "know-how " will 
be found at die pumps of every G<x>d 
Gulf Station. 


esTTER START Saving foe 



Gulf Oil Corperalion and Gulf 
Refining Co mpany ... makers of 

GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 

oil 1$ AMMUNITION— USE IT WISELY 
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Today Beechcrafts sene in all theaters of war and 
their ruggedness and ability to utilize small landing 
fields combined with their high cruising speed have 
resulted in a demand by the Armed Forces for the 
maximum possible output of the Beech plants. 

Before the war the same outstanding qualities caused 
the selection of Beechcrafts for such varied uses as 
the supply and administration of the Hudson's Bay 
Company’s posts within the Arctic circle; missionary 
work in Borneo; exploration in Colombia; sheep- 


ranching in Australia; gold mining in Mexico and 
the Philippines; oil wildcatting in Texas; explora- 
tion in the Antarctic with Byrd; and dozens of 
other projects where cfliciency and dependability are 
valued above all else. 

When peace returns Beechcrafts again will be avail- 
able not only to those who work at the outposts of 
civilization but also to everyone else that appreciates 
top quality and performance. 


Deeda 




COKPO RATIOS 


S4 
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FINANCIAL 

Board of Investigation, Research 
Releases Study of Carrier Taxes 

Report cites comparatively large levies on railroad property, 
pipelines and special imposts on buslines and traces main avia- 
tion taxes to net income, motor fuel and payrolls, which rep- 
resented 92 per cent of airlines 1941 tax bill. 


The Board of Investigation and 
Research (created under The 
Transportation Act of 1940) has 
distributed to a limited number of 
interested persons lor criticism a 
staff report on carrier taxation. 

Accompanying the report is a 
letter by Board Chairman Robert 
E. Webb, which promises to be of 
considerable importance in the 
study of airline taxation now un- 
der way by the Civil Aeronautics 

^ Conclusions Summarized— Chair- 
man Webb summarizes the conclu- 
sions which he reached from read- 
ing the staff report as follows: 

■‘Railroads are relatively heavy 
taxpayers only in the sense that 
they are large owners of property 
and therefore pay relatively large 
property taxes, in comparison with 
highway carriers, water carriers, 
and air carriers. Income taxes, be- 
cause they are computed on net in- 
comes after deducting interest 
payments, are relatively low for 
railroads. From the standpoint of 
ability to pay (measured by net 
operating income), railroad taxes 
are low, compared with other car- 

"Pipeline carriers are relatively 
heavy taxpayers, because they are 
large owners of property and be- 
cause they pay heavy special pipe- 
line taxes. 

► Bus Taxes — “Bus carriers are 
relatively heavily taxed, largely 
because of high special taxes, mul- 
tiple state taxation, and because 
their property taxes are high in 
relation to the book value of their 
property. 

•‘Truck and bus carriers pay 
property taxes which are relative- 
ly high in relation to book value. 
The special ‘user’ taxes which com- 
prise a large part of their tax bur- 
den appear to be adequate, on the 
whole, .to pay their share of high- 
way costs. In relation to net oper- 


ating income, truck and bus car- 
riers are relatively highly taxed. 

► Water and Air Carriers— “Water 
carriers and air carriers pay rela- 
tively low taxes, largely because 
user taxes are not assess^ against 
these carriers to pay for their use 
of the public waterways and air- 
ways. If such user taxes were ex- 
acted, they would have to be 
passed on to the public in higher 
charges or the carriers would go 
out of existence. As is implied but 
not elaborated in the staff report, 
the possibility should be con- 
sidered whether the exaction of 
such user taxes would force the 
charges of water carriers and air 
carriers to such high levels that the 
value of their services to the pub- 
lic would be lost and the carriers 
could no longer continue.” 

The staff report as regards air 
carrier taxation covers the period 
1938 to 1941, inclusive. The sched- 
uled domestic air carriers accrued 
taxes of approximately $6,000,000 
in 1941, the last year of normal 
operations preceding their mobili- 
zation for special war work. In the 
short period from 1938-1941, tax 
accruals quadrupled, largely as the 
result of rapidly expanding opera- 

Property and payroll taxes were 
nearly doubled, fuel and oil taxes 
nearly tripled, capital stock and 
gross earnings taxes more than 
tripled, and net income and excess 
profits taxes raised to well over 
ten times the level of those levies 
in 1938. 

► Three Main Taxes — Principal 
taxes paid by the airlines are based 
on net income, motor fuel con- 





sumption, and payrolls. According 
to the report, these three taxes 
alone accounted for 89 percent of 
the total air carrier tax bill in 1938 
and for 92 percent of the total bill 
in 1941. 

In 1938, fuel and payroll taxes 
were accrued in approximately 
equal amounts, and each oc- 
casioned accruals about three times 
as large as net income taxes. How- 
ever, all three taxes were of much 
the same magnitude in the follow- 
ing year, and payroll taxes fell 
into third position in 1940. By 
1941, the survey states, net income 
taxes amounted to approximately 
40 percent of total taxes, fuel taxes 
amounted to 30 percent, and pay- 
roll taxes to 20 percent. 

On this point, the staff report 

•'The increasing relative impor- 
tance of income taxes was the nat- 
ural result of the emergence of air 
transportation from an unprofit- 
able childhood, in which it depend- 
ed largely upon air-mail payments 
for subsistence, into a reasonably 
prosperous period of adolescence 
in the immediate pre-war period.” 
► Tax Ratios — The accompanying 
table shows ratios of total taxes of 
all scheduled domestic airlines to 
evidences of taxable capacity dur- 
ing the period 1938-1941 (per- 
cent). 

Commenting on the ratios, the 
staff pointed out that “the tax bur- 
den fractions . . . show a rather 
high degree of stability over the 
period for which they were defini- 
tive. Almost without exception, 
the ratios increased from year to 
year, but the growth was not as 
pronounced as among some of the 
other carrier groups. Roughly 
speaking, governments took, dur- 
ing the period 1938 through 1941, 
5 percent of the operating rev- 
enues, 10 percent of the income 
produced, and 60 percent of both 
net operating and net corporate 
incomes. 

“Here, as in the case of the mo- 
tor carriers, there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the ratio 
of taxes to net operating income 
and the ratio of taxes to net cor- 
porate income, there being no large 
deductions for interest payments 
and no large additions for non-car- 
rier income.” 
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TRANSPORT 

U. S., Soviet Agree on Formation 
Of W orld Aviation Authority 

State Department announces completion of first of series of 
conferences with Russia; preliminary talks to open with India 
and Belgium. 


The United States last week an- 
nounced completion of the first of 
a series of talks with the Soviet 
Government on post-war interna- 
tional commercial aviation, and 
turned to preliminary conferences 
with India and Belgium. 

Also in prospect are discussions 
with Brazilian officials. The Bra- 
zilian government is seeking land- 
ing rights in this country for Pan- 
air do Brasil, a Pan American 
subsidiary. 

^ Agree on World Authority — 
Principal result of the U. S. -Rus- 
sian talks was agreement in prin- 
ciple that an international author- 
ity for civil aviation should be set 
up to facilitate consultation on 
commercial air transport and to 


make technical recommendations 
to subscribing governments. 

It is understood the type of 
authority Russia indicated a will- 
ingness to join is one which the 
United States has been advocating 
in previous bilateral talks with 
other nations. Most recent of 
these, until those of last week, was 
with British representatives. Lord 
Beaverbrook returned to Britain 
after an exchange of views with 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf 
Berle, Jr. 

^Announcement — The State De- 
partment announcement, issued by 
Secretary Cordell Hull at a press 
conference: 

"At the invitation of the United 
States government, a series of ex- 


ploratory talks between American 
and Soviet groups took place in 
Washington during the months of 
June and July, 1944 on the subject 
of post-war civil aviation. These 
conversations were of a prelimi- 
nary exploratory character, and no 
commitments were made on either 

"Views were exchanged in a 
friendly atmosphere, and an un- 
derstanding was reached of the 
points of view of both countries 
with respect to post-war develop- 
ments in civil aviation. 

^Opinions to be Exchanged — "In 
particular, it was indicated that 
the organization of an internation- 
al authority for civil aviation with 
consultative and technical func- 
tions to facilitate international 
operations and to increase their 
safety might be desirable. 

"It was agreed that in the near 
future opinions should be ex- 
changed between the technical ex- 
perts of the United States and the 
Soviet Union with regard to co- 
ordinating the technical measures 
in the field of international air 
transport.” 

The type of international organ- 
ization the U. S. is said to favor 
would have a world-wide repre- 
sentation with a permanent staff 
serving perhaps on a rotating 



CONGRESSIONAL GROUP BEGINS TOUR: 
Members of the Aviation Subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and 
representatives of the ATA and CAB board a JVorth- 
U’est Airlines pinne on the first leg of their month- 
long familiarization tour of the major air centers in 
the U. S. and Alaska. In the front roio are (1. to r.) 
John Groves, Air Transport Association; Rep. Carl 
Hinshaw, Calif.; Rep. Lindlep Beckirorth, Tezas; 


Rep. Richard Harless, Ariz.; E. J. Layton, Subcom- 
mittee secretary; Rep. Virgil Chapman, Ky.; K. R. 
Ferguson, Northwest vice-president; Rep. Alfred 
Bultrinicle, JV. C.; and Rep. Joseph O'Hara, Minn. 
Back row (1. to r.)Edward P. Warner, vice-chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board: Rep. Evan Howell, III.; Rep. 
Lyle Boren, Okla.; and Northwest Airlines' steward- 
ess Jean Van Dyke. 
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basis. This body would make rec- 
ommendations with respect to 
aviation law, internatioTial agree- 
ments, economics and safety meas- 
ures. It would expose unfair 
competitive and discriminatory 
practices, and make recommenda- 
tions on airworthiness require- 
ments. operational standards and 
methods for investigating acci- 

F Landing Rights — ^It was believed 
the question of landing rights was 
postponed for- later U. S. -Soviet 
discussions. 

Landing rights may play an im- 
portant part in the discussions with 
India, inasmuch as the United 
States has announced a desire to 
utilize several commercial outlets 
there. 

New DC-3 Latch 

A new type single-handle door 
latch has been developed by 
Douglas Aircraft Co. in response 
to Civil Aeronautics Board criti- 
cism of the double-handle tjqje 
in its report on the crash of an 
American Airlines plane near 
Trammel, Ky., last year. 

Possibility of a jammed door 
mechanism led the Board to con- 
duct a study redesign of DC-3 
cabin doors and latching mech- 
anisms in cooperation with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 


airlines, and aircraft manufac- 
turers. 

> Sept. 1 Deadline— Most of the 
airline planes have been 
equipped with the new handles 
and the remaining few will be fit- 
ted by Sept. 1, the date agreed 
on between CAB and the airlines 
by which commercial aircraft 
must have the new type latch. 

The' new device is operated by 
a single handle. Two handles for- 
merly were used for each door. 

Access to Idlewild 
Now Major Problem 

Observers see need for prompt 
planning to provide surface 
transportation to center of city. 
The accessibility of New York’s 
Idlewild Airport to the center of 
the metropolis is now coming in 
for its share of consideration and 
it is being urged in New York avia- 
tion circles that plans be made at 
this time to provide the necessary 
transportation links so that they 
will be ready when the field opens 
for the first time in the spring of 
1946, as is now expected. 

Meanwhile, work is progressing 
on the first three runways, which 
are to be part of the six-runway 
plan adopted by the airport plan- 
ning committees (Aviation News, 
August 7, page 48), — - 


^Present Facilities — The Long Is- 
land Rail Road’s Rockaway Branch 
has a four-track line which runs 
only a mile and a half west of the 
airport’s administration site. Exec- 
utives of the road have estimated 
that trains could be run from a 
station near the airport into Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York, in 
about 20 minutes. 

There are no subway lines close 
to the site, but an extension of one 
of the existing city subways is 
not beyond reason. One possibility 
that has been discussed is that the 
city might exercise its option on 
the Rockaway Ba-anch and build a 
subway to the field. 

F Highway Approaches — The city 
owns the land for a southerly ex- 
tension of Van Wyck Boulevard to 
the field, which would give access 
to Jamaica, and also plans to ex- 
tend and improve ISOth Street, 
Queens, to provide a second ap- 
proach. 

The need for greatly enhanced 
surface transportation from Idle- 
wild to the center of the city has 
been accentuated by the estimates 
of plane traffic that have been 
made for the new airport. In ad- 
dition to this, it is pointed out, the 
field personnel will undoubtedly 
number several thousand men and 
women who will require daily 
transportation to and from their 
homes in other parts of the city. 
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National Application 
Asks World Routes 

Seeks to link U. S. terminals 

with Europe via Bermuda and 

Azores; other filings listed^ 

National Airlines last week re- 
vealed its overseas expansion plans 
in an application filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board seeking 
approval of a proposed link be- 
tween National’s present domestic 
system and.the primary traffic gen- 
erating centers of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

U. S. terminals would be New 
York, Washington, Charleston, 
S. C., Jacksonville, and Miami, 
Fla. From any or all of these points 
the projected route extends to Eu- 
rope via Bermuda and the Azores. 
North African and European ter- 
minals and intermediate points 
listed in National's application in- 
clude Lisbon, Madrid, MarseUles, 
Rome, Athens, Cairo, Algiers, Cas- 
ablanca, Oran, Tunis, Tripoli, Ben- 
gazi and Tobruk. These would be 
linked in a network of routes. 

► Second Application Filed — Na- 
tional seeks a permanent or tem- 
porary certificate to carry mail, 
passengers and express in sched- 

National likewise sought to im- 
prove its domestic service by a 
second application requesting that 
New Bern, N. C., Washington, D. C., 
and Newark, N. J.. be certificated 
as additional points on National’s 
AM 31. The line has not yet be- 
gun service over this route. 

► Pan American— Pan American 
Airways asked CAB to approve 
several requests designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the airline’s 
service in Alaska. Improvements 
sought by Pan American are: 

Omission of all intermediate 
points except Galena on the Fair- 
banks-Nome route, and McGrath 
on the Fairbanks-Bethel route. 

Mail service on the Fairbanks- 
McGrath route. 

Removal of the local traffic re- 
strictions between Ketchikan and 
Juneau on the Seattle-Juneau 

A new route between Juneau 
and Fairbanks via Anchorage car- 
rying mail, passengers and express. 

Elimination of all flag stops on 
the Whitehorse-Fairbanks route. 

Consolidation of all Alaskan 
route certificates held by Pan 
American and the designation of 
Juneau, Whitehorse and Fairbanks 
as intermediate points instead of 
terminals. 


V Strengthens Alaska Position — 
CAB approval of these requests 
not only would improve integra- 
tion of the carrier’s Alaskan sys- 
tem but would also put it in a po- 
sition to offer strong competition 
within Alaska and in the U. S.- 
Alaska traffic. 

Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 
a large steamship operator, applied 
for two air routes between New 
York and Basra, Iraq, via points 
in Europe and Russia. The north- 
ern route. 6904 miles long, touches 


Botwood, Newfoundland: Fred- 

erickstadt, Greenland; Reykjavik, 
Iceland; Oslo, Norway; Stockholm, 
Sweden; Helsinki, Finland; Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, U.S.S.R., and 
Teheran, Iran. The southern route 
is laid out via Hamilton, Bermuda: 
Horta, Azores; Paris, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm. 
Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow and 
Teheran. 

► Steamship Operator — The com- 
pany has operated scheduled 
steamship service to the Baltics for 


CAA DEVISES AIR MARKING SYSTEM: 


The Airtyoys Eingineering Division 0/ the Civil Aero?toutics Administra- 
tion has developed a uniform aystem of air markers to be installed os 
soon as the Army’s ban on such private flying aids is lifted. Letters and 
figures 10 to 20 feet high tvill give pilots place names, latitude, longitude, 
true North, and the distance and direction of the nearest airport or land- 
ing field. Photo above shoivs the system applied to roofs of buildings. 
Broad orrotv shouts nearest airport is Topeka, 23 miles away. Below is 
the marking system painted on a highway surface. Small arrow points 
true North. 
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TEACHING A^uiuf, Ain. Qcu^^ti. to- 



The joh of the civilian I1if;ht contractor is to leaeli 
fledgling .4rmy pilols to fly. Aeroilynamics, meteor- 
ology, engines, navigation, aircraft identification 
and other related subjects are taught to Army .Air 
Forces Cadets in addition to the funclamenlal 
meehanirii which every soundly trained pilot must 


.Adequately equipped academic Iniihlings, shops and 
hangars are maintained at the Primary Training schools 
of Soiilheastern Air Service, Inc. Every fundamental in fly- 
ing is imparled to the Aviation Cadet. Our flight inslriiclurs 
ground school instructors, technicians an<l aircraft maintenance 
speeialisls are men who are seasonetl in experience an<l competent to 
give the training which makes U. S. Army flyers the IiesI in the world ! 


Through ihit long war ereii our ev. 
rlriiclor, and mechanies—have acyi 
ence. ThU uill greatly benefit our 
private flyers afier the ivnr. 


SOUTHEJ[STERN 



ulIR SERVICE, INC. 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces - - Bennetfsville. S. C. and lackson, Tenn. 
Executive Offices — Atlanta. Georcia 
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a number of years, and seeks the 
air routes to supplement its sur- 
face operations. 


Other applications include; 

Joseph K. Damon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for a scheduled mail, passenger and ex 
press service via helicopter betweei 
Atlantic City, N. J., Wilmington, Del. 
and Brooklyn. 

Charles E. Tobin and Emmette A 
Anderson, doing business as Lone Sta: 
Airlines Co., Marshall, Texas, for i 


s of n 


s In T 


Alaska Coastal Airlines. 
Alaska, for a scheduled mail, 
ger and express route between 
and Gustavus, Alaska. Applici 
provides non-scheduled serv 
tween the points requested. 

Zenith Airlines, Glendale, Ci 
’1 Calif---'- 


Alaskan Airlines, tor an amendment 
to its certificate or an exemption or- 
der permitting it to operate between 
Anchorage and Juneau via Cordova 
and Yakutat Applicant claims present 


8 scheduled mail, passenger and ex- 
press route between Atlantic City, 
N, J., New York City, and Providence- 
town, Mass, CalllncQS, a wav veteran, 
asks the Board to give his application 
special consideration. 

J. Polk Brooks and Saidee Brooks, 
doing business as Brooks Air Line, 
Paducah, Ky.. for a Paducah-Detrolt 
mail, passenger and express service via 
Indianapolis. Both scheduled and non- 
scheduled operations are proposed. 


FAAOpens D.C.Office 

Feeder Airlines Association has 
opened an office in Washington, 
D. C., headed by Don V. Seevers, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. Formerly assistant 
to the president of All American 
Aviation, only U. S. mail pick-up 
line operating, Seevors has 19 
years’ aviation experience. The 


new office is at 1010 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington. 

Lisbon, Rio Discuss 
Landing Rights 

Portugal and Brazil are reported 
to be discussing reciprocal landing 
rights. Such a move would have 
important implications with re- 
spect to American post-war inter- 
national aviation, and is being 
watched closely in Washington. 

It is understood Portugal took 
the initiative in the current nego- 
tiations. Portugal is situated fa- 
vorably to become an important 
gateway to Europe when the war 

► May Seek U. S. Rights — Having 
established trans-Atlantic services 
between their respective countries, 
Portugal and Brazil might then 
seek to make it a three-cornered 
arrangement by applying for land- 
ing rights in the United States. In 
fact, Brazil, according to the Pan- 
air do Brasil application, already 
has asked this government for 
landing rights. 

In view of Portugal's close ties 
with Britain, the possibility de- 
velops that a London-Lisbon-Afri- 
ca-Brazil-U. S. operation may be 
envisaged. 

Expand Coast Ports 

San Diego has chosen Kearny 
Mesa for a future airport capable 
of holding runways 10,000 feet 
long, city officials have revealed. 

The city now is completing 
lengthening of runways on the 


present airport, Lindbergh Field, 
which will provide an 8,500-foot 
runway instead of the too-short 
4,500 foot runways by the end of 
October. 

Consolidated Vultee is providing 
$2,100,000 for the Lindbergh Field 
extension and the Navy will add 
$1,600,000. 

AA Reports on Rise 
In Airline Mileage 

Airline expansion since passage 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act in 
1 938 is shown in the following 
table of mileages and percentage 
of increase. The figures were pre- 
pared by American Airlines' re- 
search department and were 
introduced at a recent CAB pro- 
ceeding. Left column shows num- 
ber of permanently certificated 
miles added over and above 
"grandfather” authorizations. Per- 
centage of increase is shown in 
light column. 




Designed to supplement the tests made by heavier 
recorders, the “flutter meter” shoion above was de- 
veloped by Civil Aeronautics Administration engi- 
neers as a portable unit for testing vibration in on 
aircraft during flight. Photo shows front panel of the 


instrument, with a window through which the oper- 
ator may observe recorded vibrations on an oscillo- 
graph. A catnero mokes a permanent record of the 
vibration graphs. Diagram shows flow instrument is 
held on operator’s lap during flight tests'. 


40 
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DEPENDABILITY IS IMPORTANT 


...BUILD WITH 

A business is known by the people it 
serves. Ac Timber Structures it has 
been our pleasure to work with some 
of the best known names in American 
industry; with the Army and Navy; 
with various governmental agencies. 

Typical of the timber fabrication 
assignments that we have been 
privileged to handle are: 

Army. Roof trusses and other heavy 
members for warehouses, hangars, 
barracks, miscellaneous structures. 
Navy. 72% of the timber require- 
ments for Navy’s comprehensive LTA 
hangar program — involving more 
than 30 million board feet of fire- 
proofed timber; also millions of feet of 
fabricated lumber for other structures. 


TIMBER STRUCTURES 

Chrysler Corporation. Prefabricated 
timber halls for utility harbor tugs. 
Aluminum Company. Roof trusses 
for warehouses and ocher structures 
in various parts of the United States. 
Defense Plant Corporation. Roof 
trusses.other timber items forthc con- 
struction of plants to produce syn- 
thetic rubber— other vital necessities. 

Timber Structures is proud of these 
and other associations. They indicate 
dependability on our part; a satis- 
factory record as cimberprefabricators; 


engineering know-how and an ability 
to fulfill commitments as promised. 

Equally important, they indicate 
an appreciation of the dependability 
of timber as a construction material; 
and a recognition of timber’s virtues: 
strength, economy, versatility, speed 
in ereaion, low maintenance, long life. 

Your current or postwar building 
program may be such that you can 
profitably use our services. Inquiries 
arc welcomed on the use of timber 
and allied structural materials. For a 
pictorial record of our work in vari- 
ous industries, write for your copy 
of the booklet "£ng«(Kr/'iHg in Wnod”. 
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Mexico OK’s New BranifF Routes, 
Increasing Mileage of U. S. Line 

Company, granted 3,067 mile operation, is fourth U. S. car- 
rier to enter Mexican operations and second in the last year. 


Increasing interest of United 
States air carriers in Mexican do- 
mestic operations is given new em- 
phasis by the granting to Aerovias 
Braniff of 3.067 miles of new 
routes by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Through its president, T. E. 
Braniff, who owns all the stock of 
Aerovias Braniff. Braniff Airways 
is the fourth U. S. airline to enter, 
directly or indirectly, Mexican air 
operations, and the second to be- 
come so engaged in the past year. 

United Air Lines last fall ac- 
quired a 75 percent stock interest 
in Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A. 
(LAMSA). With Pan American 
Airways and American Airlines 
also operating in Mexico, the four 
U. S. companies control 24,655 of 
the estimated 54,000 route miles. 
> Mileage 7,728 — The latest certifi- 
cates given to Aerovias Braniff 
by the Mexican Government bring 
its authorized mileage to 7,728. 
This company was first announced 
by Mr. Braniff last January but, 
with the exception of one small 
carrier whose routes were incor- 
porated in the system, it has not 
yet begun operations. 


The original grant of 4.661 route 
miles was for domestic services 
only, but the newest permits make 
Aerovias Braniff the first Mexican 
domestic airline to enter the in- 
ternational field. Envisioned are 
routes through the Central Amer- 
ican countries of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica to a terminus in 
Panama. 

In addition, service is planned 
from Mexico through Cuba to 
Miami and from Monterrey to Los 
Angeles. The latter plans require 
Civil Aeronautics Board approval, 
while service to the Central Amer- 
ican countries and to Cuba is con- 
tingent upon granting landing 
rights by the countries concerned, 
although Mexican diplomatic 
sources in Washington are of the 
opinion that the obtaining of those 
landing rights must be assured if 
the Mexican Government has 
given the green light to the airline. 
► Merger Application Filed — Al- 
though Aerovias Braniff at pres- 
ent is persona] project of Mr, 
Braniff, eventual plans call for its 
absorption by Braniff Airways, 


the U. S. company. Application for 
the approval of such merger was 
filed before CAB in April. 

First participation in Mexican 
air service by a U. S. line began in 
1929, when Pan American Airways 
ran a leg of its international sys- 
tem into Mexico and in addition 
organized Compania Mexicana de 
Aviacion, S. A. Although air ser- 
vice previously had been carried 
on in Mexico, CMA is credited 
with beginning the expansion of 
the Mexican air network that to- 
day covers roughly 19,000 undu- 
plicated miles by 13 passenger- 
carrying companies or airlines, 
according to the latest figures, for 
May, of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 

► Other Holdings — In addition to 
its outright ownership of CMA, 
Pan American also holds small 
stock interests in Aereo Trans- 
portes, S. A. (10 percent), which 
operates 2,496 miles, and in Aero- 
naves de Mexico, S, A, (12 per- 
cent), which operates 4,827 miles. 
Aereo Transportes is a newcomer, 
while Aeronaves has been in ex- 
istence since 1935. 

American Airlines was the sec- 
ond U. S. carrier to enter Mexico, 
starting service in September, 
1941. Its operations, in contrast to 
those of the other U. S, companies, 
are purely international, although 
it covers 2,519 miles. 

LAMSA, now owned by United 



AIRLINE CONVERSION— PASSENGER AND CARGO: 


Tioo types of instaliotions in C-47’s returned by the 
Army to airline use are shown in the photographs 
above. Left is the interior of a plane which will be 
used on TWA’s transcontinental '‘Sky Express" cargo 
service. Plywood flooring installed by the Army will 
remain; wooden bulkheads permit compartmentation 


of the cargo. Bucket seats will accommodate TWA 
personnel or mail. Right, photo shows reconversion 
of a C-47 for Chicago & Southern. Fibreglass insula- 
tion, replacing kapok, is moisture-proof and fire- 
proof and also reduces overall weight of the plane by 
50 pounds. 
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Air Lines, is one of the pioneer 
Mexican carriers, being organized 
in 1934. It was under U, S. con- 
trol even before its acquisition by 
United as its capital stock was 
chiefly in the hands of G. S. Barry, 
an American. Its mileage of 4,107 
puts it third, behind only CMA 
and Aeronaves. 

► Mexican Policy — While Mexico, 
in common with other Latin- 
.American countries, wishes great- 
er participation by its nationals in 
the development of air transporta- 
tion, it is receptive to the entry of 
U. S. interests. At the moment, it 
puts more stress on the building of 
an airlines system than it does on 
ownership. And as the State De- 
partment has a non-interference 
policy on the question, aviation 
sources in Washington regal'd our 
southern neighbor as fertile field 
for development. 

As a consequence, airline opera- 
tions in Mexico have shown a 
jump in the four years 1940 to 
1943 from 10,045 unduplicated 
route mileage to more than 19,000; 
from 4,174,060 miles down to 6,- 
950.000; from 2,316,000 ton-miles 
to 9.093,000. In the same period, 
aircraft utilization has risen from 
1.7 hours per day to 2.7 while num- 
ber of aircraft employed also has 
increased from 70 in 1940 to 106 in 
1943. Of these 106 planes 23 were 
multi-engine. 

CAB Speeds Hearings 
On Atlantic Routes 

Further evidence of Civil Aero- 
nautics Board's intention to bring 
international air route applications 
to hearing as speedily as possible is 
contained in reports of its examin- 
ers on the North and South Atlan- 
tic prehearing conferences. 

In both cases, the Board refused 
Pan American Airways and Ameri- 
can Export Airlines pleas for post- 
ponement of hearing dates. These 
dates remain, however, as orig- 
inally set by the chief examiner — 
Oct. 16 for the North Atlantic and 
Nov, 1 for the South Atlantic pro- 
ceedings. 

► North Atlantic — The North At- 
lantic ease will also consider exten- 
sion of American Export’s tempo- 
rary routes from Lisbon to other 
cities in Europe. The line's orig- 
inal application to serve these 
points was not considered by the 
CAB because of the Neutrality 
Act then in effect, but provision 
for further consideration of Ameri- 
can Export’s proposed service to 
interior Europe when "appropri- 



Hydraulic Line 

operating the bomb bay doors 
on the POUGLAS HAVOC A20 


Grinnell’s experience and production facilities 
are being used to good advantage by many air- 
craft manufacturers to assure oh schedule deliv- 
ery of up-to-standard fittings. 

Let us have your requirements. We may be 
able to meet them from stock. Write or wire. 

Grinnell Company, Inc. 

Providence 1, R. 1. 
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ate” was made in the decision 
granting temporary trans-Atlantic 
routes to the lines- 
^ South Atlantic — Examiners Wil- 
liam J. Madden and James S. 
Keith, in charge of the South At- 
lantic case, recommended against 
suggestions of Pan American that 
all or part of that proceeding be 
consolidated with the North At- 
lantic case. 

Public counsel pointed out in 
both proceedings that applicants 
will be required to prove financial 
ability to operate the air routes 
they have asked. 

Radio Experts Seek 
To Meet Air Needs 

U, S. and industrial communica- 
tions specialists work on problem 

of filling requirements of rapidly 

expanding aviation. 

Government and industry tele- 
communications experts, who will 
continue their conferences in 
Washington intermittently until 
Dec, 1, will seek a solution to the 
difficult problem of fulfilling the 
spectrum space demands of avia- 

Government quarters, stressing 
that aviation is becoming more 
and more dependent on radio, say 
there will be a tremendous demand 
on frequencies after the war, both 
nationally and internationally. 
They point out that aviation will 
be in competition for these fre- 
quencies with many sciences 
longer established in their use. 

^ Radio Channels — Officials eire de- 
termined, however, that sufficient 
radio channels shall be allocated 
to the use of domestic and inter- 
national operators. 

In inviting industry to confer on 
telecommunications problems fac- 
ing us in the post-war period, the 
State Department stated the prob- 
lem thus: 

“There is every indication that 
there will be a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the aviation industry 
and consequently a similar in- 
crease in the number of radio 
channels which must be allocated 
to that service for domestic as well 
as international air routes. In the 
allocation plan presented, it is as- 
sumed that all domestic airline 
communication will be conducted 
on the very high frequencies, 
leaving as much as possible of the 
high frequency portion of the 
spectrum available for intercon- 
tinental and overseas long-distance 
flying. 

► Space Allocations — "The amount 



EXPERTS CONFER: 

Orville Wrigkt (right), co-inven- 
tor of the airplane, speaks u>ith 
CAS Member Oswald Ryan at Air 
Service Command Headquarters, 
Dayton, Ohio. Both were attend- 
ing a meeting of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences which visit- 
ed the AAF earlier this month, 


of spectrum space which should be 
allocated will be affected by the 
type of aeronautical communica- 
tion organizations which are de- 
veloped. If aviation communica- 
tions are to be conducted on a 
competitive basis, more channels 
will be required. Similarly, if 
there is to be an international 
merger of transoceanic communi- 
cations, it is possible that the fre- 
quency space accorded aviation 
would differ from that allocated 
under another type of organiza- 

“This plan visualizes that over- 
seas air-ground public services 
will share the maritime mobile 
frequencies for the same type of 
traffic and will communicate with 
maritime land stations. In any 
case, the world-wide requirements 
for aeronautical communication 
will involve large portions of the 
frequency spectrum." 

► Example — A hypothetical ex- 
ample of the problem faced in 
aeronautical radio is to be found 
in the situation in Latin America. 
Pan American has developed its 
own radio service throughout the 
area. Should the CAB certificate 
several lines to fly in that field, 
obviously it would be inadvisable 
to crowd the spectrum with radio 
channels for all. A suggestion 
being made is that an interna- 
tional aeronautical radio company 
might be set up in Latin America 
similar to the system used by the 
domestic airlines. 

In this country, messages are of 
three types: safety (air beacons) 
operated by the CAA: service, 
operated by aeronautical radio, 
and messages for passengers, han- 
dled by commercial companies. 
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CAB Lifts Ceiling 
On Mayflower Price 


Other Foreign Interests Reveal 
Plans for Trans-Pacific Airlines 

New Zealand and Canadian prime ministers disclose negotia- 
tions for establishment of service, following earlier action by 
Netherlands, Britain and Australia. 


The extent of foreign airlines' 
interest in trans-Pacific service 
after the war has been given new 
emphasis by recent speeches in 
two widely-separated points, the 
Parliaments of New Zealand and 
Canada, in Auckland, Prime Min- 
ister Peter Fraser declared that 
during his visit to Washington he 
discussed landing rights at Hawaii, 
while in Ottawa, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King told the House of 
Commons that the Government for 
some time had been negotiating 
with other governments for estab- 
lishment by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines of ? route across the Pacific. 

In addition, the Netherlands ap- 
plied to the State Department for 
a K, L, M.-operated service from 
the Netherlands East Indies, and 
Great Britain and Australia also 
desire Pacific routes. 

► New Zealand — New Zealand is 
expected to be especially vigorous 
in pressing its application. While 
all the countries named had pre- 
war plans in which the Pacific fig- 
ured, New Zealand had notified the 
State Department before Pearl 
Harbor it would apply for landing 
rights at Hawaii. It further stated 
it expected a favorable decision in 
view of its granting entry to Pan 
American Airways. 

While New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia have a bi-lateral pact calling 
for joint participation in interna- 
tional air services, one diplomatic 
source in Washington describes the 
pact as a "feeler'' and does not be- 
lieve it would hinder separate ne- 
gotiations by either New Zealand 
or Australia, The agreement also 
advocated an international author- 
ity lor operation of all internation- 
al air services or, failing that, 
pledged support to an airline joint- 
ly controlled by the British Com- 
monwealth. 

^Favored By Britain — The latter 
arrangement is believed to be fa- 
vored by Great Britain, whose 
chosen instrument, British Over- 
seas Airways Corp., before the war 
maintained lines to the Dominions 
in conjunction with the Dominion 
carriers. BOAC's predecessor, Im- 
perial Airways, for example, ter- 
minated its Australia service at 
Singapore, with the remainder of 


the route being flown by Quantas 
Empire Airways, the Australian 
external air monopoly. Quantas 
turned over its New Zealand- 
bound traffic to Tasman Airways 
which is owned jointly by the 
Governments of New Zealand, 
Australia and the United Kingdom. 
Those Governments assigned their 
rights in Tasman Airways to Union 
Airways (for New Zealand), 
Quantas and Imperial. 

It is believed likely that some 
such joint-ownership arrangement 
is envisioned by Great Britain for 
the Pacific. One stumbling block, 
however, is Canada, which is not 
yet ready to relinquish its separate 
aspirations. Although proposing 
an international regulatory body, 
Canada believes that within the 
framework of such an authority, 
TCA can operate its own services 
abroad. 


Vacates part of previous deci- 
sion and agrees to acquisition 
at original figure. 

Civil Aeronautics Board, in a 
supplemental opinion on the 
Northeast-Mayflower purchase 
case, vacated a part of its previous 
decision which limited the price 
Northeast might pay, and agreed 
to permit acquisition at a price 
originally stipulated between 
Northeast and the trustee admin- 
istering Mayflower's affairs. 

The price was set in a purchase 
contract between Northeast and 
the trustee in bankruptcy at $17,- 
500, but CAB, in approving the 
deal, set $10,000 as the maximum 
Northeast might pay. Reason for 
restriction on price was CAB un- 
willingness to permit certificates 
of convenience and necessity to ac- 
quire “speculative value.” 
k Better Offers Received — Evidence 
introduced by Northeast in the re- 
opened record of the case showed 
that the trustee was unwilling to 
accept $10,000 for the certificate 
and physical assets of Mayflower 
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inasmuch as he had received "better 
offers, one at $25,000. 

The Board had found that the 
acquisition of Mayflower was a 
logical step in Northeast’s devel- 
opment and accordingly canceled 
the restriction to permit North- 
east to close the deal under the 
terms of the original sale contract. 

Mayllower holds a certificate 
authorizing service between Bos- 
ton. Cape Cod and Nantucket, but 
has been inoperative and bank- 
rupt since 1939. 

UAL Operations Net 
Sets Ali-Time High 

Second quarter net Sl,81-<,75’< 
against 51,170,622 for 1943. 

A combination of abnormally 
high wartime mail, passenger and 
express traffic, plus record equip- 
ment utilization, gave United Air 
Lines operating revenues of $8,- 
577,853 for the second quarter of 
1944 — highest in the company’s 
history. After provision for Fed- 
eral income taxes and operating 
expenses. United's net income to- 
taled $1,814,754. equivalent to 
$1.13 per common share and 
$17.28 per preferred share. 


Net income for the same period 
in 1943 was $1,170,822. For the 
first half of 1944, United’s net in- 
come was $2,924,837 as against 
$2,153,400 in 1943. 

Despite a curtailed fleet of 
planes, United now has seven per- 
cent more plane miles scheduled 
daily than it flew with its larger 
fleet at the pre-war peak. Revenue 
passenger miles in the second 
quarter of 1944 totalled 110,752,- 
394 as against 88,120,131 for the 
same period last year; mail rose 
from 2,547,593 ton miles in 1943 
to 4,384,731 ton miles in 1944; and 
the 7,012.961 revenue airplane 
miles for the second quarter of 
1944 topped last year's 5,290,267 
by 1,722.694. 

TWA's net earnings likewise in- 
creased during the quarter just 
completed to $660,995 compared 
with $419,341 in the same period of 
1943. Operating revenues were up 
21.6 percent over the 1943 figure 
to $6,041,663, Operating expenses 
of $4,656,373 reflected a decrease 
from 99 to 91 cents per revenue 
plane mile flown over last year. 

Improvements in equipment, 
maintenance and scheduling al- 
lowed TWA to operate 30 percent 
more plane revenue miles during 



the second quarter of 1944 than 
during the same period last year. 

Despite an increase in revenue 
miles from 6,572,303 to 8,143.829, 
American Airlines net earnings for 
the second quarter dropped off 
from $1,675,142,30 in 1943 to $1,- 
567,239.19 in 1944. Increased ex- 
penses laid to hiring and training 
new personnel and preparations to 
operate additional equipment as it 
is returned by the Army account 
for the decline. 

Revenue passenger miles for the 
first six months of 1944 totalled 
239.125.770 compared with 206,- 
955,210 in 1943, Expenses for this 
period rose from $9,762,604.86 in 
1943 to $12,574,365.37 for 1944. 


Feeder Short-Cuts 

Feeder airlines must initiate 
new operating technique to 
keep on a fast schedule or 
companies with frequent stops 
will have little to offer over 
auto and train travel. 

Aero Insurance Underwrit- 
ers’ Engineering Department 
cites one study which brought 
out that a feeder line plane will 
average only 60 mph. with 50- 
mile stops and five minutes per 

Special studies in approach, 
quick servicing, rapid passen- 
ger loading and unloading, ac- 
celerated cargo and baggage 
handling and quick dissemina- 
tion of flight dispatch informa- 
tion will be required. 

Suggesting one minute stops, 
AlU says this may mean; 

► No circling prior to landing. 

► Minimum of taxiing after the 
landing roll, with passengers 
and cargo brought to the run- 
way in a bus or trailer. 

► Runways must be long 
enough to allow takeoff from 
where it loads. 

► System of light signals on the 
runways to signal for takeoff 
and reduce radio conversation. 

► Engines must be kept run- 
ning, probably requiring re- 
versible pitch propellers or 
pusher planes so passengers 
won't pass through airstream. 

► Refueling with engines run- 
ning may be necessary 

► Large doors will be '•equired 
so two persons can use them 

► Separate cargo bins for each 

► A giant weather data board 
on the airport which the pilot 
can see from the runway. 

"And this is only the begin- 
ning." 
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CAB ACTION 




Texas U. Gives Free 
Transport Course 

23 students enrolled for training 

under auspices of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 

A free war training course in 
commercial air transportation is 
being given at San Antonio, Tex., 
by the University of Texas under 
authority of the U. S. Office of 
Education, with 23 students en- 
lolled. 

The course, the first of its type 
sponsored by the Federal agency, 
includes classes in airways systems, 
airports, airlines of the United 
States, feeder airlines, federal and 
international regulation, airline 
operations and equipment, airmail, 
express and cargo. 

► Designed to Aid War Effort — The 
Office of Education is authorized to 
set up such courses at any place if 
an airline requests such a course 
for its employes and if it can pro- 
duce 20 students who are qualified 
at the college level, and can prove 
the training will benefit the war 
effort. 

A group of airlines, the Air 
Transport Command, and the 
Transport Corps of the Army and 
Navy requested the course at San 
Antonio — which covers 15 weeks. 
In this case, students were not re- 
quired to be employed at the time 
of entrance, but were requii-ed to 
have a high school education and 
two years of air transportation ex- 
perience and with reasonable pros- 
pect for operational or other 
ground administration positions. 

► College Level Courses — Officials 
of the Office of Education said 
these restrictions applied only to 
this course and might be changed 
to meet other situations. Courses 
are all at the college level, can be 
given at any air terminal city and 
are tuition free. They are con- 
ducted under the Engineering, 
Science, Management War Train- 
ing Program of the Office of Edu- 

It is understood that the rail- 
roads have taken advantage of this 
law to considerable extent, but the 
airlines have not availed them- 
selves of the provisions and the San 
Antonio course is the only air 
transportation program now in 
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So. Africans in U. S. 
On Transport Survey 

Three-man delegation to study 
airlines and pores with view to 
early resumption of service sus- 
pended by war. 

In line with its hopes for an 
early reconstitution of its state- 
owned airline, the Union of South 
Africa has sent a three-man dele- 
gation to the United States to 
gather information on airports 
and airline operation. Chief of the 
delegation is Col. G. S. Leverton, 
lent by the army to be assistant 
airways manager of South African 
Airways. With Col. Leverton are 
Lieut. Col- W. R. Greathand, a con- 
struction engineer, and Capt. N. C. 
Fletcher, an airport engineer. 

These men, accompanied by a 
representative of the South Afri- 
can Legation and A1 S. Koch of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, are making a wide swing 
around this country and also will 
visit Canada. They arc expected 
back in Washington about Sept, 1. 
► Visit Coast Plants — Although the 
announced purpose of the visit is 
to observe airport and airline 
operaiion and gather pertinent 
data, it is expected that the South 
Africans also will be interested in 
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the key to a new, high stand- 
ard of efficiency in cleaning 
and processing. It's one reo- 
son why Kelite materials and 




the West Coast aircraft plants. 
New equipment will be required 
to resume airline operations in the 
Union and the South Africans 
greatly desire Douglas DC-4’s or 
DC-6's, although to date they have 
been unable to obtain even a 
“sample” for demonstration pur- 
poses in the Union. 

The Union was the only Allied 
country to close down its commer- 
cial air operations completely at 
the start of the war. Since that 
time, air traffic in South Africa has 
been handled by the Belgian Con- 
go line, SABENA. The situation 
has now become critical, it is re- 
ported, as SABENA’s Johannes- 
burg-Capetown service is booked 
solid to the end of this year. 

¥ Early Rc.sumption Planned — De- 
spite rebuffs on requests for flying 
equipment. South Africa is going 
ahead with its plans for resump- 
tion of airline service before war’s 
end. and has recently appropriated 
about $36,000,000 for enlarged 
and improved airports at Johan- 
nesburg. Capetown and Durban. 
Findings of the three-man mission 
are expected to play a large part 
in construction of these fields. 

Australia Plans 
U.S.-Type Air Body 

Formation of regulatory group 
preliminary to expansion of air- 
line system. 

Looking toward an enlarged in- 
ternal airlines system and in- 
creased participation in interna- 
tional aviation after the war, 
Australia will set up an aviation 
regulatory body patterned on both 
the United States and Canadian 
agencies. 

Daniel MeVey. director general 
of Civil Aviation in Australia, is 
now studying data on the organi- 
zation and functions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and Can- 
ada's Department of Transport 
and will adopt features of all 
three, MeVey observed the Cana- 
dian Board himself on a recent 
visit to Ottawa, and the CAB and 
CAA information, comprising two 
massive volumes, was compiled by 
those agencies and forwarded 
through Australia's representatives 
in Washington. In all, the report 
sent to Canberra consisted of 190 
folders. 

► Comprehensive Control — Exactly 
what form Australia’s new board 
will take has not yet been decided, 
but information put at MeVey's 


disposal covers licensing of aircraft 
and pilots, construction and man- 
agement of airports, inspection, ac- 
cident investigation, procedure in 
handling route applications, and 
every other function of CAB and 
CAA. 

While professing no knowledge 
of future plans, an Australian offi- 
cial in Washington stated “some- 
thing has to be done,’’ adding that 
the Australian regulatory set-up, 
and the country’s airports and air- 
ways are totally inadequate for 
large-scale post-war operations 
either domestically or internation- 
ally. Australian civil aviation pres- 
ently is under MeVey, who is re- 
sponsible to the Minister for Air. 
The latter also has jurisdiction 
over the Royal Australian Air 
Force. 

Although the military has con- 
structed large airfields, these are 
not suitable for commercial traffic 
and hard-surfaced runways other- 
wise are non-existent. Pointing 
out that the U. S. has spent ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 on air- 
ports since Pearl Harbor, Aus- 
tralian sources declare there is no 
possibility that such an amount 
will be allocated Down Under. 



► Hawaiian Airlines Ltd. announced 
air freight and express poundage in- 
creased 26.93 percent in the Janu- 
ary-June, 1944, period over the same 
period in 1943. In 1944 freight to- 
taled 3,189,791 pounds as against 
2,513,017 in 1943. 

^ Pan American Airways’ Latin- 
American Division stated air travel 
is progressing at a rate 19 percent 
over what it was a year ago and air 
express shipments are 57 percent 
greater than in 1943. During the first 
five months of 1944, passengers to- 
taled 97,455. 

^ United Airlines will provide in- 
structors to give a special 16-week 
coui-se in factual and graphic back- 
ground for the post-war air trans- 
portation at the University of Ne- 
vada, Reno, beginning Aug. 28. 

► Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has 
merged its passenger service depart- 
ment with the stations department. 
The new single unit will be known 
as the Stations and Flight Service 
Division with R- W. Hardesty as 

► Canadian Colonial Airlines Ltd-, 
Montreal, has added four additional 
flights to its service between Mon- 
treal and New York, bringing the 
present service to 6 round trips daily. 
The new schedule will add about 
50 percent more seats than were 
previously available. 
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SMALL CARGO CHUTE: 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has 
engineered this “Cargoehute’’ for 
use at small stations, where cargo 
loading has been a critical prob- 
lem. The unit consists of a Hght- 
toeight loading stand and spiral 
chute, designed to permit one-man 
operation. Earlier, PCA developed 
a conveyer belt "Cargoveyer” for 
quantity cargo handling. 


CAB SCHEDULE 






AT A Develops New 
Plane Data Form 

Aircraft requirements committee 

works out system for uniform 

presentation of proposed speci- 
fications on projected commer- 
cial planes. 

An important step toward uni- 
form presentation of data on pro- 
posed commercial aircraft was 
taken by the Aircraft Require- 
ments Committee of the Air Trans- 
port Association at its Chicago 
meeting. A presentation method 
was ratified for early distribution 
to manufacturers and the industry 

Earlier forms for submission of 
such data failed to provide for 
some needed information and per- 
mitted differing interpretation on 
other data. The new form, details 
of which were not disclosed, was 
worked up with benefit of manu- 
facturers’ comments and is expect- 
ed to be the committee’s final ac- 
tion in this regard. 

► Application — It will apply pri- 
marily to the A1 and B1 planes 
that are the Requirements Com- 
mittee’s suggested post-war types 
for short-range transport. First 
data on either designed to ATA 
requirements were those on the 
Glenn L. Martin Co.’s projected 
short-range transport described in 
Aviation News, Aug. 7, 

For the present, the committee 
is postponing detailed considera- 
tion of long-range transport re- 
quirements. Reasons are that its 
preliminary Cl and D1 specifica- 
tions define types already being 
built. Lockheed’s C-69 Constella- 
tion and Douglas Aircraft's DC-6 
are in the former category. In the 
latter, the committee is watching 
developments on the C-74 and one 
other plane it did not publicly 
identify. D1 specifications will be 
presented only if these products 
differ from early specifications. 
Neither Cl nor D1 is felt to be in 
the immediate post-war picture 
with which the committee is most 
concerned, and in which the A1 
and BI are of primary importance. 

► Study Continued — The commit- 
tee lias decided, however, to pro- 
ceed with study of specifications 
for a post-war cargo plane, al- 
though the feeling among members 
seems to be that this will turn out 
to be close to A1 requirements, 
with a few basic modifications. 
There is a question in the commit- 
tee's collective mind whether 


enough economies would accrue 
from an exclusively cargo job to 
warrant development of that type 
in view of the adaptability of ex- 
isting aircraft types. 

In addition to these discussions, 
the committee heard Maj. W. M. 
Hartung, of engineering and main- 
tenance, Air Transport Command, 
review the Army’s position on re- 
conversion problems connected 
with the C-46, C-47, C-69 and 
C-54. 

► Regulation Changes — The group 
also talked about the committee’s 
place in reviewing Civil Air Reg- 
ulations as applied to licensing of 
aircraft, and referred further study 
to a subcommittee composed of 
Harold Hoben of American, Wil- 
liam Davies of United, and R, W. 
Rummel of TWA. A spokesman 
said the committee had no precon- 
ceived ideas but proposes to re- 
view the regulations and if it con- 
cludes that any changes are need- 
ed, will present them to the Civil 
Aeronautics Boai-d with a request 
for modification. 

The commiluc's meeting, closed 
as usual, was held following ATA’s 
engineering and maintenance con- 
ference. William Littlewood of 
American is chairman. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Surplus Plane Problem 


D uring coming months the government will 
place on public sale several thousand more 
personal type surplus aircraft. Some 4,000 al- 
ready have been sold. These planes are being sold 
on an “as is, where is” basis, and, generally speak- 
ing, the purchasers have been satisfied that the 
basis of sale is fair to all concerned. 

There have been rumors, however, indicating 
that several accidents resulting from poor con- 
dition have occurred while newly acquired sur- 
plus planes were being flown. While investiga- 
tion so far possible failed to substantiate these 
rumors, they nevertheless serve as a warning, and 
it is well that they have come at this time. As it 
is, a thorough investigation of the rumors is be- 
ing made by responsible authorities and the issue 
can be fairly and squarely met. If there have been 
an unusual number of accidents directly traceable 
to sales of these surplus planes, then those who 
are directing the sale will be as quick to correct 
the situation as the entire aviation industry will 
be in demanding that it be corrected. An epidemic 
of accidents would be tragic and uncalled for. An 
epidemic of rumors can be equally harmful if 
permitted to continue. 

If, on the other hand, it is found that the ratio 
of accidents in planes bought from surplus is no 
greater than in normal flying operations, then the 
rumors will be well and quickly laid. Responsible 
authorities conducting the sale of the surplus 
planes say that they have not heard of any acci- 
dents resulting from planes being sold from sur- 
plus in poor condition. The safeguards that have 
been devised appear adequate, but it must be re- 
membered that human failure does not cease sim- 
ply because a purchaser buys a plane from the 
government. Under the procedure now followed, 
the invitation for bids clearly states that the planes 
are sold in the condition in which they are at the 
time. It also urges that the prospective purchaser 
inspect the plane, and for ^at purpose the gov- 
ernment has established sales centers convenient 
to a majority of prospective buyers. Once the 
plane is sold, it is inspected by an inspector of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, who must deem 
it fiyable before it can be flown to the home base 
of the buyer. It then must be brought to full re- 
pair before it can be flown again, and a second and 
more exacting inspection is required. This would 
seem to be a thorough procedure. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
advice of government officials that prospective 
buyers of these aircraft read the conditions of sale 
and inspect planes in advance of purchase, or have 
a qualified individual do so, for not all aircraft are 
in proper flying condition and will require exten- 
sive repairs before the CAA will permit their 
flight. Intelligence on the part of government 


officials and purchasers will make certain that 
these additions to the nation’s lightplane fleet will 
be an asset to civil aviation. A few thoughtless 
and foolhardy persons, however, could do a great 
deal of harm to flying despite normal precautions 
on the part of the government. 

The major point of those who are bringing up 
the rumor of crashes appears to be a desire to see 
each of these surplus planes reconditioned under 
government contract before they are sold. This 
would place the government in a dangerous posi- 
tion, since it then would be in position of guaran- 
teeing the condition of used planes, a business 
practice that would violate every sound principle. 
It would require an enormous overhead organiza- 
tion and entail the setting up of shops, inspection 
systems, and a test pilot organization. It would 
close the repair field to all but those operators for- 
tunate enough to acquire the contracts, creating 
a privileged class of fixed base operator who 
would then become virtually a ward of the gov- 
ernment. It would stifle initiative in this field, 
giving the operator with a government contract 
an assured and, needless to say, expensive income 
and denying to others the right to obtain business 
in a competitive market. 

Under the present system, the surplus plane 
must be in fiyable condition before it can be flown 
from the sales center to the purchaser’s home 
base. Generally speaking, it will have been fer- 
ried to the sales center by a CAA pilot. At the 
buyer’s home base, it must meet the requirements 
for an airworthiness certificate before it can be 
flown again. Under this system, fixed base oper- 
ators and others in the plane repair field do the 
work anyway. The sole difference lies in the 
philosophy under which the aviation industry- 
wants to operate. Shall there be created a priv- 
ileged group of repair base operators, or will the 
industry continue to operate in free competition, 
developing an even greater future for aviation? 
The industry will support the concept of free com- 
petition leading to stronger business enterprises 
at thousands of the nation’s airports, rather than 
the choking off of competition and concentration 
of the work at a few airports at great expense 
to the taxpayers. 

If it is found after thorough investigation that 
there have been an abnormal number of accidents 
in planes sold through surplus, then it is the duty 
of the government to make the sales system and 
inspections meet the normal requirements of safe- 
ty. It is to be hoped, however, that the surplus 
authorities will never countenance the setting up 
of a tremendous overhead establishment to restrict 
the growth of sound aviation. That, indeed, would 
be fatal to progress in private flying. 

Robert H. Wood 
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cheek this new development 


Micarta “444” — a new 

means for forming structural she 
pletely cured flat sheets . . . with 
ment, and dies of non-critical materials, 
those shown can be produced easily and 
in most cases with inexpensive wood molds and 
use of a simple arbor press. Deep draws, sharp bends 
and intricate shapes may be obtained. Parts pro- 
duced are strong, stable and permanent. 

Originally developed for aircraft needs, Micarta 
“444" is being used for trim tab fairing, fuselage 
tail-wheel housings, ammunition feed chutes, and 
for many other practical applications. It provides 
characteristic Micarta properties of strength with 
lightness, and resistance to heat, cold, humidity and 
chemicals. Investigate the full story — write for the 
new Micarta Data Book B-3184-A. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. j-06349 
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PRECISION PRODUCTS 
and 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
for AIRCRAFT 


Buy oil the BONDS you can — 
ana keep all you buy 


O N this test stand, designed to handle engines up to 3000 hp, General 
Electric turbosuperchargers are tested under conditions they will soon 
afterward encounter in high-altitude flying. The stand is so designed that the 
propeller operates under sea-level conditions, while the pressure surrounding 
the turbosupercharger can be reduced to that of altitudes up to 50,000 ft. 
Refrigerated air can be supplied at temperatures to — 100 F. It is introduced at 
the turbosupercharger inlet, while from a nearby control room, G-E engineers 
can watch the effects of their exhaustive tests upon the equipment. 


Thorough testing is one basic reason why General Electric produces such 
reliable aircraft equipment — equipment that meets all predictable conditions, 
that successfully withstands the punishment it undergoes in combat. G-E 
engineered systems and precision products are the results of extensive research 
and engineering, combined with the fine machining required of the workmen. 
General Electric equipment is available for all parts of the plane — from tiny 
motors and control to complete engineered systems. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 

674-26-8872 


